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fee history of the Parish of All Saints is the first to be 
published in book form and should be of great interest 


to all who read it. 


Mrs. Raymond Floyd (Alice P.), our Parish Historian, has 
devoted much time during the last four years in preparing 
this volume, the data being taken principally from printed 
matter as recorded in various records and manuscripts and 
from the “Chronicle” of years gone by. 


The Rector, Wardens, and Vestry herewith extend the deep appre- 
ciation of the entire Parish to our Historian, for the untiring, devoted, 


and inspired effort which has produced this History. 


Doubtless, omissions of important details may be found by some of 
our readers and if you, personally, know facts that should be included 
in a history of this Church, please inform the Rector, in writing, so 
that if and when another edition is published in future years, your 
corrections or additions may be incorporated. 


A Committee of the Vestry, composed of the Rector; the Wardens, 
Mr. G. Philip Wardner and Mr. George W. Boland; Mr. Fred W. 
Burleigh; Mr. L. Francis Ellsbree; and Mr. Chauncy L. Sheldon was 
delegated to edit and approve this edition of our History. 


May our beloved Church continue as an outstanding Anglo-Catholic 
Parish of the Episcopal Church for many generations to come. 


lithe. Ut Oi La. 


Artuur W. P. Wytte, 
Rector 
November 24, 1945. 


CHAPTER I 


HE roar of the Rapid Transit breaks upon the sound of automobile 

horns, the imperative clang of the bus warning, the occasional clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs, and drowns out for the moment the tapping of 
heels as people hurry across broad streets in the pursuit of their varied 
activities as part of a great New England city. 


That is Dorchester today. But yesterday it was different. Com- 
fortable horses whose hoofs sank quietly into the dust jogged along 
roads that wound among fields and pastures where cows went wander- 
ing, unaware that future streets with curious twists and turns were to 
develop along their favorite paths. People moved more slowly — and 
safely about their affairs in the old town of Dorchester. 


On September 26, 1847, the Episcopal Church came to this part of 
Boston. ‘That was the date of the first service of S. Mary's Parish, and 
S. Mary’s was the “mother church” of the Parish of All Saints. In 
1860 the Rev. William Hammond Mills became the Rector of S. 
Mary’s. While Mr. Mills did not possess an “obtrusive personality,” 
he was “a man of very genuine ability’ whose “aim was simply to do 
the work of God among men.” He was a man of action, who conceived 
of his own duty as the spreading of the Church beyond the immediate 
community in which he lived. And so it was that on October 6, 1867, 
in a section known as Milton (Dorchester) Lower Mills, he met for 
the first time with a little group of people who were destined to be the 
founders of the Parish of All Saints. 

Mr. Mills was outstanding as an “instructive preacher”; it is not 
surprising, then, that his first meeting was really a Sunday School 
group of four teachers and ten pupils, who assembled at 3 o’clock in 
American Hall on Sanford Street. This was a little hall, really only a 
room over a shop — another Upper Chamber— but the leader was 
capable and the class was serious in its intention, with the result that 
Mr. Mills soon called to his assistance Mr. George T. Stoddard of S. 
Mary’s to act as superintendent. By the end of the first year, the class 
had grown to five teachers and fifty pupils. 

Mr. Mills had no intention, however, of stopping with just a Sunday 
School class, but was planning to hold church services as soon as it 
seemed feasible. 


Appropriately enough, the First Sunday in Advent, December 1, 
1867, was selected for the holding of Evening Prayer, the first church 
service, at which 125 people were present, about twenty-five of them 
church members. During the following year ten persons were baptized 
and four were confirmed. Early in 1869 the Rev. Jonas B. Clark, Dea- 
con, took charge of the services, and Morning Prayer was read each 
Sunday. The real life of the future All Saints’ Church began, however, 
on June 6th of that same year, when Mr. Mills celebrated the first Holy 
Communion in that simple little room. It was nearly two years later 
when he relinquished personal care of the mission. 

The Rev. George Waters, D.D., came on January 1, 1871, to carry 
on the work so ably begun by Mr. Mills and Mr. Clark. When at this 
time ‘a growing dissatisfaction with American Hall as a place of worship 
was turning the minds of the parishioners toward a new home, the 
Parish Aid Society, early established, was ready with a contribution of 
$2000 toward the purchase of a lot of land on Dorchester Avenue near 
Ruggles Place. On March 7, 1871, this lot became the property of the 
mission. (One early chronicler referred to it as having been donated, 
but made no mention of the donor.) On it was soon erected a frame 
building fifty-two feet long and twenty-two feet wide, with a high- 
pitched roof, open timbers, and stained-glass Gothic windows, “a plain 
structure but churchly in appearance.” It seated about 150 persons. 


The sources of the $4500 which went into this building were in- 
teresting: | | 


Collected in the Mission by Dr. Waters $500 
Collected from friends by Mr. George T. Stoddard 500 
Gift from Diocesan Parish Aid Society 1000 
- Gift from the Rev. William H. Mills 2500 


There remained an indebtedness of $1000. 


Under the name of S. Mary’s Chapel, it was ready for services on 
May 12, 1872, when it was declared to be open for “the free worship 
of Almighty God.” Dr. Waters officiated at the service, Mr. Mills 
preached, and the choir of boys from S. Mary’s furnished the music. 
Holy Communion was first celebrated on Whitsunday, May 19th, when 
the congregation was assured that all seats were “free and unappropri- 
ated.” 

In September, 1872, Dr. Waters resigned, but Mr. Mills carried on 
the work of the Chapel in addition to that in his own parish of S. 
Mary’s until March, 1874, when he resigned from S. Mary’s and moved 
from the diocese. The Parish Aid Society had continued its efforts at 
earning money so successfully that when Mr. Mills left, S. Mary’s was a 
debt-free mission. 


On March 23, 1874, the members of the Chapel reorganized under 
the name of the Parish of All Saints. It was less than seven years since 
the gathering of the first little Sunday School class in American Hall. 
There must have been deep satisfaction in the hearts of the forty-two 
communicants who met for their first annual meeting and the election 
of the following officers: 

Clerk, Henry M. Snell 
Senior Warden, George T. Stoddard 
Junior Warden, Henry M. Snell 


Vestrymen 
Hon. J. M. Churchill Joseph H. Beale 
Joseph William Bunning Joseph N. Adams 
Henry R. Brown James Brown 
J. A. French O. W. Buck 


Charles H. Lyons 


At first, the annual meetings were presided over by one of the war- 
dens, but later the Minister-in-Charge was present and opened the 
meetings with prayer. 

An interval of two months elapsed between the resignation of Mr. 
Mills and the appointment by the Bishop of the Rev. Samuel R. Bailey 
to carry on the work at All Saints’. This was to be in addition to his 
own parish in Mattapan. In return for holding Sunday morning and 
evening services in the Chapel, Mr. Bailey was to receive $500 from 
this parish and such portion of the $200 promised by the Diocesan 
Board of Missions as that Board “might see fit to provide.” In later 
years, a contributor to the Jubilee issue of the Chronicle concluded his 
account of the early financial difficulties of the parish with this happy 
touch: “We relate these facts of the record because they show a deli- 
cious conservatism born of a splendid loyalty to the interests of the 
work, at the same time revealing the dear early Puritan spirit of seeing 
that the minister is well shackled. It is the old story over again of 
“O Lord, you keep him humble and we'll keep him poor.” 

On April 25, 1875, All Saints’ Parish was admitted into union with 
the Convention of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

When Mr. Bailey’s appointment came to an end in May, Mr. Snell 
carried on as lay-reader until October. On the 15th of that month, Mr. 
George Stephen Bennitt, Deacon, came to relieve Mr. Snell. The 
changes and trials of the little parish had reduced its number of com- 
municants to twenty-nine; but Mr. Bennitt was young and enthusiastic, 
and a fresh growth sprang up almost at once, which continued through- 
out the eleven years of his stay. 

On October 20, 1876, All Saints’ Church was consecrated by the 
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Rt. Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock,. D.D., Bishop of the Diocese. On 
January 20, 1880, Mr. Bennitt was ordained priest, and three months 
later he was unanimously elected the first Rector of the parish. Under 
his inspiration the numbers grew, pledges increased, and at last the 
sturdy, independent members of the congregation were ready to assume 
the entire financial responsibility for their church. They ceased to 
apply for missionary aid, and on May 1, 1882, All Saints’ became 
self-supporting 


The ties which bind the life of our present church to that of the 
first chapel are still strong. One of the class of six persons to be con- 
firmed in 1877 was Clara A. Mair, whose influence was to be felt for 
many years, especially as President of the Women’s Auxiliary. The 
following year there were but three in the confirmation class. Un- 
fortunately one of these fell sick as the day approached. Then the 
Bishop was similarly afflicted. Two candidates were eagerly waiting. 
In the emergency the normal order was reversed, and two little girls 
received their First Communion before they were confirmed. Their 
names were Minnie Shields and Emestine Pollex. 


Contrary to early expectations, the greater number of communicants 
were coming not from the Lower Mills but from Ashmont, a half mile 
north of the location of the church. The little chapel that had sufficed 
for the first group of worshippers was inadequate now that the number 
had increased. There was talk once more of making a change. Some 
time during the winter of 1878-9 Mr. Lewis Miller put that talk into 
definite form. He proposed that the church building be moved to a 
location more convenient for its members. The idea met with approval; 
a new lot was selected, and on October 8, 1882, a congregation of 103 
met for the last service in the chapel on the old site. Only three weeks 
later 126 persons gathered for the first service at the new location. ‘That 
spot is familiar enough to us today, for it is occupied by the Rapid 
Transit station. 

The church was rapidly making history, and the idea of a written 
record of some sort suggested itself to the Rector. From this record we 
gather today much of our present knowledge of the happenings of 
hose early years. The title of the publication was All Saints’ Parish 
Record, and the first issue gave the entire organization of the church at 
that time. 


ADVENT, 1883 
Rev. George S. Bennitt, Rector Res. 10 Van Winkle St. 


Wardens 
Henry M. Snell Daniel L. Weymouth 


Vestrymen 


Charles H. Knight, Clerk; Henry O. Nichols, Treas.; Thomas Mair, 
Frederick O. Safford, James H. Rankin, George L. Parker, 
Joseph M. Churchill, William L. Ireland, Oliver W. Peabody 


Organist: Miss Clementena Culbertson 
Sexton: John Bauminster 


SuNDAY SERVICES 


Morning Service 10:30 A.M. 
Sunday School 3:00 P.M. 
Evening Service 4:00 P.M. 


except the first Sunday in the month, 7:30 P. M. 


Holy Communion, Christmas Day and the 
Sunday after. 
Easter Day and _ the 
Sunday after. 
Whit-Sunday and the 
Sunday after. 


At other times on the first Sunday in the 
month. Also on Epiphany, Ascension, and 
All Saints’. 


Holy Baptism: Third Sunday in the month at 4:00 P. M. 
Music Rehearsals: Friday evenings at 7:15 P.M. 

A rather delightful bit of advertising appears in the second issue, 
dated Lent. The editor states: “All Saints being a free church, no 
charge is made for opening it for marriages, funerals, or special services. 
The sheds are free.” 

The statistics for the year ending May 1, 1884, were very creditable: 
baptized 12; confirmed 11; communicants 154; marriages 7; funerals 4; 
Sunday School, teachers and scholars, 115. In spite of this showing 
there is a plaintive note when, a little later, the Rector reports that 
“the small congregations on Christmas Day and the few communicants 
are just cause for alarm.” Yet growth there obviously was, because 
soon, at a cost of $5,076, an addition to the church was built. The tail 
was almost wagging the dog, for the original building had cost but 
$5500. This addition was dedicated in June, 1885. 

Further signs of growth were the establishment of the McKeen 
Gardner Churchill Memorial Fund for the relief of sick and needy 
commiunicants, through a gift of $200; the raising of the Rector’s salary 
to $1800; the starting of a library with eighty-three volumes; and the 
opening of new Sunday School rooms. In those early days the virtue 
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of Sunday School attendance brought a rich reward. Following is the 
inducement which was held temptingly before youthful eyes: “The 
School assembles at 3:00 P. M. Every child present at the opening 
receives a ticket for punctuality, valued two merits, another for good 
lessons, three merits, and a third for attendance, one merit. When 
twenty-four merits are gained, a large card is given for the small ones. 
Advent Sunday each child brings its merits for the year. At the Christ- 
mas Festival gifts are given in proportion to the number of merits each 
child has, three prizes being presented to the three highest numbers of 
merits.” 

After twelve years of faithful work, Mr. Bennitt resigned on March 
1, 1887, to accept a call to Grace Church, Jersey City. During that 
dozen years he had seen the parish grow from 29 communicants to 218; 
from 22 families to 122. He had baptized 175 persons and had pre- 
pared 105 for confirmation. He had been largely responsible for the 
raising of $33,000, and when he left, All Saints’ Parish was again free 
from debt. That his good work was continued elsewhere is proved by 
the citation when in 1906 S. Stephen’s College conferred a D.D. 
degree on him as “a noble, scholarly, saintly priest.” 

It was during the rectorship of Mr. Bennitt also that All Saints’ re- 
ceived into its membership the two people to whom we so largely owe 
today the beauty of our church plant and of our services — Colonel 
and Mrs. Oliver White Peabody. The story of their adoption makes 
one of the most interesting chapters of our history. 

Mary Lothrop Peabody was the daughter of the Rev. Samuel Thorn- 
ton Lothrop, Pastor of the Brattle Street Unitarian Church in Boston. 
Her husband was the son of the Rev. William Bourne Oliver Peabody, 
D.D., Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
They had attended the Brattle Street Church in their early days, then 
had changed to King’s Chapel, where Colonel Peabody, a member of 
the well-known firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co., became a vestryman. 
At this time they were living in Milton. One Sunday morning, in the 
midst of a blizzard, they started for their morning worship in the city, 
five miles away. On arriving in the neighborhood of Ashmont, they 
realized that it would be impossible to reach King’s Chapel, and, not 
-_ wishing to miss the privilege of attending church, by common consent 
they entered the little chapel of All Saints’. 

“It was the Sunday after Christmas, 1879, Holy Innocents. The 
service was for the Innocents’ Day, and the sermon from the text: 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, because 
they are not.” 

In a personal account of this day’s importance for All Saints’ Church, 
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Mr. Bennitt wrote: “I went on to speak of the loss of children, and to 
administer comfort to those who might have been thus afflicted. Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, for I had lost a twin 
daughter before coming to Dorchester, and I felt all I offered. 

“Sitting in the last pew were two afflicted souls who had not long 
before Jost their only child, a lovely daughter. The service over, they 
withdrew quickly from the church, and rode home together without a 
word being spoken by either.” 

On the following Sunday they came again. When they were intro- 
duced to Mr. Bennitt, Colonel Peabody explained that they were going 
in town for the rest of the winter, but would return in the spring to 
Milton and to All Saints’. As he was about to leave he pressed a 
generous offering into the hands of the Rector and whispered, “Keep 
the poor warmed and fed this cold winter, and if you need any more, 
let me know.” 


True to their promise, they returned in the spring and became regu- 
lar attendants at All Saints’. For two years they studied and prepared 
for the next great step, Holy Confirmation. It was during these two 
years that the chapel was moved from Lower Mills to Ashmont, an 
undertaking in which the Peabodys shared generously. 

When Bishop Paddock met the first class to be confirmed at this new 
location, there stood before him these two, consecrating themselves and 
their substance to the service of their Lord Jesus Christ. Thus their 
lives became “irrevocably interwoven with the Parish of All Saints.” 


CHAPTER II 


A NEw chapter in the history of the parish opened when, at the 

suggestion of Bishop Paddock, the Rev. Charles Tileston Whitte- 
more, Rector of Zion Church, Sandy Hill, in the Diocese of Albany, 
was called to succeed Mr. Bennitt. On Easter Day, April 24, 1887, he 
entered upon his duties as the second Rector of All Saints’. In the years 
that followed, the life of this man touched every member of his parish. 
“To know him was to love him, and to lead the people of a fast-growing 
neighborhood, composed of those who had come here belonging to all 
sorts of religions, and to bring them one after another into the fold of 
the Church, required wisdom, tact, and spiritual devotion to his difficult 
task. . . . He was a man of leadership. He enlisted every soul, rich 
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and poor, in the cause he had at heart, and in which he led to victory.” 
Thus wrote one who watched his long pastorate. 

To replace the All Saints’ Parish Record, which had been issued 
only three times a year, Mr. Whittemore started the fall activities by 
establishing a monthly magazine, through whose pages he could com- 
municate to the parishioners the news and needs of the church. This 
was to be known as the All Saints’ Chronicle, and with but few inter- 
ruptions, due to financial difficulties, this publication continued to 
serve rectors and church organizations for nearly forty years, when the 
present weekly sheet supplanted its more expensive parent. 


Interesting changes had already been made in the schedule of services 
since 1883. : 
SEPTEMBER, 1887 


Sunday Services 


Morning Prayer and Litany, 10:30 A. M. 
Sunday School, after morning service 
Evening Prayer, 7:30 P. M. 
Holy Communion: Ist and 3rd Sundays in each 
month, after Morning Prayer. All other Sundays, 


9:00 A. M. 
Weekday Services 


Morning Prayer and Litany, Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
Holy Communion, Saints’ Days and Holy Days, 9:00 A. M. 
Evening Prayer, Friday, 8:00 P. M. 
Choir Practice, Friday, after Evening Prayer 
Parish Meeting, first ‘Thursday evening in each month 
Women’s Auxiliary, ‘Tuesday in each week 

Sacrament of Holy Baptism will be administered whenever desired. 


Monthly Parish Meetings were begun with the intention of interest- 
ing every member in church work and church affairs. The first part of 
each meeting was devoted to the reading of papers on parish, mission- 
ary, and guild business, but the second part was purely social, being 

: 6¢ ° ° ° ” ° ° 
given over to “recitations and music.” Chapters of various kinds sprang 
into being. At the start there were 106 members in these different 
organizations, with the following people serving as officers: © 


ALL Saints’ GUILD 


Motto, “God, Whom I Serve.” 
President, the Rector 
Vice-President, Mr. H. M. Snell 
Treasurers, Mr. H. M. Snell and Mr. Clarence H. Knight 
Secretary and Librarian, Mr. George A. Fiske, Jr. 
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ALL Saints’ CHurcH 
1882 — 1893 


located near present “Ashmont” station 


Att Saints’ CHURCH 


PEABODY SQUARE 


DorcHESsTER, Boston, MAssACHUSETTS. 


Colonel OxrvER Wurre PEABopy 


BENEFACTOR 


Mrs. OxtvER WHITE PEABODY 
(Mary Lothrop) 


BENEFACTRESS 


rere canons 


i 
| 
i 


The Rev. Witt1am Hammonp Mitts, D.D. 


FounvER of the Pariso — October 6, 1867 
While Rector of S. Mary’s Church, Dorchester. 
Died February 10, 1893 


The Rev. Georce STEPHEN BENNITT, D.D. 


First Rector (from Deacon in Charge) 


Began duties March 29, 1880 
Resigned February 4, 1887 
Died March 15, 1915. 


The Rev. CHarLeEs TILESTON WHITTEMORE 


Seconp Rector (from Troy, N. Y.) 
Began duties April 24, 1887. 
Resigned August 28, 1908. 
Died March 31, 1910. 


The Rev. CuHarteEs MockripGEe 


Tuirp Rector (from S. John’s, Roxbury) 
Began duties November 1, 1908. 
Died while Rector, March 21, 1910. 


SAINT ANDREW'S CHAPTER 

Head, Mr. Thomas Mair 
Treasurer, Mr. Sidney McLean > el 
Secretary, Mr. Buckley a ; 


Women’s AuxILIARY CHAPTER 
President, Mrs. Lowell Parker 
Vice-President, Mrs. Sarah Murray 
Secretary, Miss Todd 
Treasurer, Mrs. Charles O. Peabody 
Purchasers, Mrs. H. M. Snell and Mrs. Thomas Mair 


ALTAR CHAPTER 
Head, Miss Glover 


Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Parker 


Cuurcu NEEDLEWoRK CHAPTER 
Head, Mrs. Charles Dillaway 
Treasurer, Mrs. Goodale — 
Secretary, Mrs. Elijah Pond 


Saint Mary’s CHAPTER 
Head, Mrs. Charles T. Whittemore 
Treasurer, Miss Fanny Murray 


Secretary, Miss Marion Peabody 
Saint Marrin’s CHAPTER 


Head, Mr. George Scott 
Treasurer, Reginald H. Mair 
Secretary, Henry Fiske 
SAINT AGNES’ CHAPTER 
Head, Miss Ernestine Pollex 
Treasurer, Mabel Kittredge 
Secretary, Josephine Peabody 


The installation of a new organ in May, 1888, paved the way for a 
change in the choir. ‘This had been composed of volunteers, but now 
a paid boy choir was started, “because by its means the services and 
the worship of God are made more beautiful, and reverent, and or- 
derly.” Money was raised to cover the cost of materials for cassocks 
and cottas and their laundering for a year. Mr. S. A. Battison was 
appointed choirmaster, and labored with “unwearying effort, admirable 
method, and perfect discipline.” This first choir membership was as 


Organist: Miss Susan M. Daniell 
Tenors and basses: Messrs. G. A. Scott, William D. Buckley. 
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James Baston, J. Hammond, Sidney McLean, J. M. Atwood. 
L. C. Greeley, R. B. Smith. 


Altos and sopranos: James Riley, Charles West, Homer Totman, 

Roy Cumming, William Willcutt, Wilbur Quincy, Roy Tot- 

man, Roy Mason, Melzar Dunbar, William C. Mair, William 

Reid, Paul Reid, Charles Goodale, Howard Lang, Frederick 

Bailey. | 

At the end of their first year of work, Mr. Battison gave an impressive 

report. The choir had learned 98 hymns, 30 chants, 5 Kyries, 5 settings 

of the Sanctus, one anthem Te Deum, one anthem Cantata, one Deus 

Misereatur — 142 pieces of music— and the total cost for choit and 
music was $513.86 with $208 extra for the organist’s salary. 


In the fall the children learned that their regular Sunday morning 
session would be omitted on the first Sunday in each month, and in its 
place there would be a 3 o’clack service consisting of a shortened form 
of Evening Prayer and hymns, followed by a general catechizing by 
the Rector on the subject matter of the lessons for the three preceding 
Sundays. 

For some time now there had been an increasing sense of the in- 
adequacy of the church plant to meet the growing demands of a 
flourishing parish. A new wing had been added to the building, given 
by Mrs. Peabody in memory of her brother, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, 
but even then the seating capacity was only 350, and there were al- 
ready more than 350 communicants. The neighborhood of which All 
Saints’ was the geographical center was developing with phenomenal 
rapidity. New streets were being laid out in every direction. Whole 
new settlements were springing up. Among these newcomers were, 
undoubtedly, many Church families, and there was a keen realization 
that if All Saints’ was going to do the work that stood at her very door, 
she must furnish a larger church with more adequate provision for her 
activities. 


Only under heroic leadership could the little parish have ventured 
along the path that was slowly unfolding in the mind of Mr. Whitte- 
more, but while his vision was great, his faith and his inspiration were 
greater. A fund was accordingly started, and a finance committee ap- 
pointed, consisting of the Rector and Messrs. Barnet, Dillaway, Good- 
ale, Kinght, Mair, Parker, Peabody, Short, Sowden, and Wright. 

The location of the new church was important. With Bishop 
Brooks, Mr. Whittemore believed “Better the wrong church in the 
right place than the right church in the wrong place.” A meeting was 
called on July 16, 1889, which in spite of unduly warm weather was 
well attended. After some discussion, it was decided to refer the matter 
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of the lot to the vestry, granting them full power to act and to pur- 
chase the same. At the annual meeting of 1892, the vestry accepted a 
parcel of property which had been acquired by Colonel Peabody from 
Rufus A. Thayer and conveyed to the parish. That property, as we 
well know, stood at the corner of Ashmont and Bushnell Streets. 

Even before the lot was fully paid for, plans were secured from 
Messrs. Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue for a building to cost, without 
the tower, about $65,000. It was to be English Perpendicular in style, 
and was to accommodate 750 people, exclusive of the choir. Mr. W. L. 
Rutan was engaged as builder. Beginning with the January, 1892 issue, 
the cover of the Chronicle bore a cut of the proposed building. 

A general appeal went out to every member of the parish, ending 
with the following words: “These then are our needs: Faith, Courage, 
Action, Enthusiasm, Unity, Prayer. . . . With these the means must 
and will come; for faith has the same force today that it has always 
had.” Mite boxes to catch stray coins were sent to each home. Among 
the children the “Birthday Plan” — still in effect — was inaugurated, 
whereby each child, on the Sunday following his birthday, contributed 
a number of pennies corresponding to his years. 

The women of the parish organized an Industrial Bureau, which 
acted as a clearing house for orders and the names and addresses of 
those who could fill them. The versatility of the women of fifty years 
ago is nothing short of amazing. They volunteered to do anything, 
from salting almonds or pinking, to giving lessons in gymnastics and 
the Delsarte Method. This able committee elected Mrs. George A. 
Fiske, Chairman, with Mrs. Sherman as Secretary and Treasurer. The 
other members were Mesdames C. F. Kittredge, G. A. Quincy, Lowell 
Parker, O. W. Peabody, C. O. L. Dillaway, Robert Brown, Jr., J. Ham- 
mond, and the Misses Elizabeth Ide and Ernestine Pollex. 


Everyone was requested to use this Prayer for the New Church: 


O Lord our God, set our hearts and souls to seek Thee, that 
we may arise and build Thee a Sanctuary, even a House in 
the Name of the Lord. Make us strong and wise to do it. 
The Lord be with us that we may prosper, and build the 
House of the Lord our God. We ask it for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen. 
From the first it was urged that All Saints’ Church should be above 
everything else a memorial church, “a memorial first of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and second to the many dear ones who have gone from the 
Parish into Paradise.” On February 24, a letter was received from Mr. 
Bennitt from Grace Church Rectory, Jersey City, congratulating Mr. 
Whittemore and the people on the plans for the new building. “I have 
been thinking over the matter,” he wrote, “and wondered what I could 
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do to help on the work, and have concluded that as my ministry in All 
Saints related to the laying of the foundation of the parish, I would 
ask for the privilege, and hereby tender: to, you my desire, to give the 
cornerstone, if the same shall meet with your approval... . In ac- 
cordance with your suggestion, that every stone that shall be laid upon 
the walls shall bear with it into its place some loving thought of a saint 
at rest, whose life is now builded securely and forever into the walls of 
the eternal temple of the New Jerusalem, so let the name of our dear 
child who fell asleep in the All Saints’ month, 1880, in the midst of our 
years of labor,.who was buried from the church while it was yet on its 
first site, be associated with the cornerstone. All she knew of Sunday 
school and the worship of God she learned in All Saints, and may not 
its foundations for a permanent situation have laid within them a 
. remembrance of the ‘Holy Innocents,’ the first to suffer for the Christ- 
Child.” | 

At this time Mr. Peabody had made no offer of large aid, but he was 
eager to have the work begun. ‘The Easter Day offering contained one 
subscription for $5000 and pledges of generous sums from many in the 
congregation. Mite boxes to the number of 102 were brought in, con- 
taining over $300. At last, in July, 1892, ground was broken for the 
new church. The dream was beginning to take form. 

On November 9, 1892, the cornerstone was laid at the close of the 
_ 10:30 celebration of Holy Communion, at which Mr. Bennitt was 
‘Celebrant. After the recessional hymn, “the choir changed to over- 
coats’ and led the procession of members of the congregation, vestry, 
wardens, clergy, and bishops to a platform built near the cornerstone. 
_ Mr. Bennitt read the 48th Psalm, “We wait for Thy loving-kindness, 
O God, in the midst of Thy temple.” This was followed by the Creed, 
several collects, an address by Bishop Brooks, brief remarks by Bishop 
Paddock, and the reading of the contents of the copper box placed in 
the cornerstone. Within that copper box had been placed the following 
articles: 


History of the Parish, with a list of the communicants 
Diocesan Journal of Massachusetts of 1892 

Program of Services at Laying of Cornerstone 

Architects’ Description of the Church 

Constitution and Canons of the Diocese of Massachusetts 
Chronicles for 1892 

Living Church for November 5, 1892 

The Churchman for November, 1892 
Living Church Annual (Almanac for 1892) 

Three Photographs of the Old Church 
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Then the stone, raised by a derrick, was struck with a trowel three 

times by Bishop Brooks “in the Name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost,” and was gently lowered into place. The hymn, “Glorious 
things of thee are spoken,” and the Bishop’s benediction concluded the 
service. 
_ It was an imposing group of invited clergy and lay guests | that joined 
the All Saints’ clergy and choir for a luncheon a little later. Besides 
Bishop Brooks, there were the Rt. Rev. Dr. Paddock, Bishop of Wash- 
ington Territory, and the following clergymen: G. S. Bennitt; A. H. 
Vinton, Worcester; R. H. Howe, Longwood; P. W. Sprague, Charles- 
town; W. E. C. Smith, A. Danker, J. R. Pierce, and J. T. Magrath, 
Dorchester; J. A. Strong, Brockton; A. B. Morehouse, Medford; W. H. 
Williams, Newton; W. H. Longridge, S. John the Evangelist, Boston; 
C. J. Ketchum, S. Paul’s, Boston; A. E. George and A. F. Washburn, 
South Boston; J. Matteson, Auburndale; W. F. Cheney, Dedham; 
Edward Abbott, Cambridge; A. J. Prescott, Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Boston; N. K. Bishop, Somerville; J. J. Cressey, Bridge- 
water; Andrew Gray, Wellesley; F. S. Harraden, Hanover; S. Hodgkiss, 
East Cambridge; S$. U. Shearman, Jamaica Plain; P. Sterling, Melrose; 
L. W. Lott, Boylston Station, Boston; and W. C. Wilson, ‘Springhill, 
Diocese of Nova Scotia. 

Probably there was no one among the lay guests who was quite so 
happy on this occasion as Mr. George T. Stoddard, who twenty-five 
years before had superintended the Sunday-School work of the parish 


in the little mission at Lower Mills. ° 


Early in the spring of 1893, word was received of the death of the 
Rev. William H. Mills, whose efforts and prayers had first established 
All Saints’ Parish. ‘This was followed very shortly by news of the death 
of Bishop Brooks, which shocked and saddened the entire diocese. By 
midsummer the Rev. William Lawrence was elected to the highly 
responsible position which Bishop Brooks’s sudden death had left vacant. 

As the new church building grew, the interest of Colonel and Mrs. 
Peabody deepened. From time to time they made gifts of considerable 
sums of money. Others, inspired by their example, also contributed 
generously. Construction went on as fast as pledges were redeemed 
and the money was in hand. 

At last, on S. John the Evangelist’s Day, December 27, 1893, the 
first services in the new church were held— Holy Communion at 
10:30, and an evening service at 7:30, to which were invited all the 
clergy in and near Boston, and many other friends of the parish. Un- 
fortunately Bishop Lawrence had met with an accident the week 
before, and was thus prevented from being present and delivering the 
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address. Long before time for the service to begin every seat was filled. 
Occupying places within the chancel and taking part in the service 
were many well-known clergymen, including the following: W. E. 
Smith of S$. Mary’s, Dorchester, Andrew Gray, F. S. Harridan, Stanley 
Searing, A. E. George, B. Washburn, A. B. Moorhouse, William Perry, 
W. A. Hyde, Mr. Hale, J. T. Magrath, George S. Pine, and F. B. 
Allen. 

While the building as originally planned was not yet completed, 
having neither tower nor chapel, people were pleased with its severe 
plainness, massive carved oak furniture, beautiful white altar, and 
perfect acoustic properties. On this day, in memory of their little 
daughter, Amelia White Peabody, Colonel and Mrs. Peabody gave to 
All Saints’ the generous gift of $20,000. 

To protect the church from unseemly surroundings, Colonel Pea- 
body now purchased the land opposite and next to it, presenting a 
portion of the former to the city for a small park to be kept open 
perpetually, thus making a proper setting for the noble edifice. 

Memorial gifts began to make their appearance as new needs arose — 
beautiful things like altar vases, and a brass ewer to be used at the 
font, itself a gift; humble things like an adjustable ladder, so necessary 
about the church; but all with one purpose in mind, to make this as 
lovely and worshipful a spot as lay within the powers of the congrega- 
tion. 

The feeling had grown upon Colonel Peabody that the completion 
of this church was his life work. In March, 1894, his twin brother, 
Mr. William B. O. Peabody, had died. The idea now suggested itself 
that the tower would be a fitting memorial to this brother, and to 
another, Colonel Everett Peabody, who had lost his life commanding a 
brigade at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, on April 6, 1862. 

The work was begun immediately, and at the close of the morning 
service on Sunday, November 25, 1894, the choir, vestry, and clergy 
proceeded to the completed tower for a simple service of dedication, 
after which the Rector preached a sermon based on | Kings VIII. 27, 
28, 29: “But will God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold, the heaven 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee; how much less this house 
that I have builded. Yet have thou respect unto the prayer of thy 
servant . . . that thine eyes may be open toward this house night and 
day, even toward the place of which thou hast said, My name shall be 
there: that thou mayest hearken unto the prayer which thy servant 
shall make toward this place.” 

It had been the desire of the Peabodys that there should be daily 


services held at All Saints’; consequently, soon after his ordination in 
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June, 1894, the Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., who was later to become 
Bishop of Maine, was invited to come to the parish as curate. It was 
now possible to have a daily morning service at 9 o'clock, and by fall 
there were added Holy Communion at 7:30 A. M. on Thursdays, and 
daily Evening Prayer at 5 o'clock. 

With such generous opportunities for worship, there were some who 
felt troubled that so few availed themselves of the chance, for one 
parishioner wrote, “One has only to witness the army of bicycle riders, 
the individuals and families who regularly take an outing on the Lord’s 
day in their single and double teams, to realize and to deplore the 
wickedness of the present time.” 

Today when we look back upon the 1890's, we picture the life of our 
fathers and mothers as a simple, leisurely existence. No autos, no 
movies, just quiet family life. So it comes as a bit of a shock to read a 
long discourse from the pen of Mr. Whittemore, in which he deplores 
the mad haste and rush of the times, the inability to meditate, to do 
other than be “fearfully, terribly busy” to read anything more than “an 
extract of history,” an “essence of science.” Finally he concludes: 
“Even in the midst of the noisy, rushing, mad life of this electric day, 
we must clear a space about us in which we can move leisurely at 
times, a space in which mind and heart and soul and conscience can 
breathe, so to speak, instead of being, as mel so often are, hemmed in, 
pressed upon, crushed to death literally. . . We need repose. In 
quietness shall be your strength.” 

Three thousand years ago David was singing “Be still and know 
that I am God.” 

In the summer of 1895, Mr. Codman received a call to the rectorship 
of S. John’s Church, Roxbury. In the short space of a year he had 
endeared himself by his work and friendliness to the entire congrega- 
tion, and it was with real regret that they accepted his resignation. 
During the fall and until such time as a new curate could be chosen, 
the Rector was assisted by the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, who spoke afterwards 
of being impressed by the spirit of earnestness and devotion among the 
people, and complimented them on their ability to do their work 
without an immense amount of “red tape, fussiness, and _ over- 
organization.” Later in the fall, the Rev. E. F. H. J. Massé became 
the second of a long line of curates. 

One of the most dramatic moments in the history of the parish oc- 
curred at the Parish Meeting held October 17, 1895. In the midst of 
the meeting, Colonel Peabody rose to his feet to speak. Explaining 
that he believed God had given him stewardship of large things only 


that he might use them to His Glory, he announced that he was now 
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ready to pay the debt remaining on the church. As one man the mem- 
bers present rose spontaneously to their feet and burst into the Dox- 
ology. Then they sat down to joyful planning. 

The day chosen for the consecration of the church was Sunday, 
November 24, 1895. When the morning came, rain poured outside, 
but it had no effect on the hundreds of eager people who, long before 
time for service to begin, filled every pew, the chairs that had been 
added in all possible places, and even the aisles themselves, where 
standing room only was available. The outward darkness only en- 
hanced the brightness of the beautiful chancel, adorned with palms, 
ferns, and chrysanthemums. From the pulpit hung an exquisite scarf 
of white silk, richly embroidered, the work and gift of the head of the 
Church Needlework Chapter of the Guild, while the High Altar was 


covered with rare old Venetian lace and a superfrontal of red brocade. 


Promptly at 10:30 the voices of the augmented choir of men and 
boys broke forth in the processional hymn; the door into the church 
opened and the surpliced column moved slowly down the side aisle 
toward the West door. Here they were met by the Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese, who, accompanied by choir, 
visiting clergy, wardens, and vestrymen, passed up the center aisle to 
the chancel and to the altar, the choir meanwhile repeating antiphonally 
the 24th Psalm. 

The service opened with the reading of the Instruments of Dona- 
tion and Endowment by Mr. T. D. Goodale, Junior Warden of the 
parish. The sermon, delivered by Bishop Lawrence, was on the text 
taken from 1 Samuel XXIII. 15-17: “And David longed and said: O, 
that one would give me drink of the well of Bethlehem, which is by 
the gate.” He went on to recall the story of David who, fighting against 
the Philistines now entrenched in the town of Bethlehem, longed 
nostalgically for a drink from a familiar well; whereupon three of his 
faithful followers broke through the Philistine lines and soon returned 
bringing water. But David, realizing that they had risked their lives 
for him, would not drink; instead he poured the water on the ground ' 
as a libation to his God. The Bishop continued: “This is the thought 
that I want to impress today: David as the type of the true religious 
feeling, which gives the most precious and the most costly as an offering 
unto the Lord. . . . True instinct prompts the religious heart to give 
to God. The temple is God’s house where He dwells; pour gifts: into 
that.” 


He went on to remind his hearers that the tower was in memory of 
one who had poured out his life blood in the service of his people, 
when the call had come in 1861. The story of that sacrifice he told in 
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the following words: “As he left home at the head of his regiment, 
Everett P. Peabody sent back the message, ‘Goodbye, I have a sort of 
presentiment that I shall go under. If I do, it shall be in a manner 
that the old family shall feel proud of.’ One morning in early spring, 
while rallying his men under a deadly charge, he rode to the front and 
fell, pierced with five bullets. Now the message came home, ‘A 
more gallant officer or a truer gentleman has not laid down his life for 
his country. 

“It is well that the memory of such a life should be enshrined in 
yonder tower, that the spirit of patriotism may be mingled with the 
spirit of religion, from which the noblest patriotism gains its best in- 
spiration. With the memories of saintly lives about us, we have this 
day consecrated this church to the worship of Almighty God. Hence- 
forth, in untold generations, the sacrifice of prayer and praise will 
ascend to Heaven.” 


The eloquent sermon was worthy of the occasion. The whole service 
was filled with a spirit of deep devotion, general thanksgiving, ‘and 
quiet festival. 

As the next spring approached, the call of the open road again seems 
to have reached the hearts even of those whose privilege it was to 
worship amid the beauty of All Saints’. In May the Chronicle brought 
this bit of chiding to its readers: “There is a very marked difference in 
the attendance at Sunday morning services since the weather has made 
bicycle riding possible. We must protest here against the practice of 
leaving Church in order to ride all day on a bicycle. It may be very 
well for those who cannot ride during the week to take a ride on Sun- 
day, but it certainly is not well for any one to ignore the duty of worship 
on this day, nor is it necessary for those who can ride during the week 
to ride at all on Sunday.” 


With the coming of autumn Mr. Massé was succeeded by the Rev. 
Charles Hutchinson, who, like his predecessors, remained but a year. 
He proved to be “an admirable preacher, and a man unusually gifted in 
tact and consideration, in the knowledge of Christian doctrine, and of 
human nature.” 

Barely a year after Colonel Peabody’s generous offer had met with 
such grateful response, the parish was shocked to hear of his death. 
On October 26, 1896, all those who could possibly do so gathered at 
the church for the simple burial service of the benefactor to whom 
they owed so much. “All places of business were closed in his respect. 
His regiment attended, doing military honors. And standing at the 
chancel steps a bugler, at the close of the service, sounded The Lost 
Chord, and it was caught up as an echo by another stationed on the 
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top of the tower, for the multitudes in the square, whom this building 
was not large enough to contain.” The account of the service concludes 
with these words from the Rector: “And we are gainers for those now 
in Paradise having lived, who leave us the memory of pure motives 
carried out in noble lives, having seen which, we ourselves should be 
truer and better in every way.” 


Of the $115,000 which All Saints’ Church had cost, over $80,000 
had come from the hand of this man. The building stands today as a 
stately monument to him, as well as a memorial to those whom he loved. 


CHAPTER III 


wi the consecration of All Saints’, her life was firmly estab- 
lished, and now Mr. Whittemore began casting his eyes over 
broader fields to see what should be his next undertaking. Realizing 
that there were some Church families living at too great a distance, to 
share regularly in the worship and activities of the Peabody Square 
parish, he decided that it was time to repay the debt owed the mission- 
ary zeal of Mr. Mills, and that All Saints’ should herself become a 
mother church. Plans were soon under way for a mission in the so- 
called Norfolk Street district. ‘The idea was to have afternoon Sunday 
School followed by Evening Prayer and a short address by the Rector 
of All Saints’, the people coming to the parent church for their com- 
munions. | 

In the fall of 1896 the work was begun. An apartment at 47 Rock- 
well Street was engaged and furnished with seats from the old All 
Saints’ Church. A platform was built for a chancel, with an altar and 
retable, behind which hung a crimson dossal. A cross from the early 
church building was placed on the table, while eucharistic and vesper 
lights completed the equipment. A cabinet organ was bought on the 
installment plan, and a volunteer choir met to prepare for the first 
service, which was to be held on November 15th. By this time the 
original plan of having only afternoon services had been abandoned, 
and the first service was, appropriately, Holy Communion at 7:30 
A. M. Eighteen communicants were present. That same afternoon 
nineteen pupils met with four teachers for the instruction which pre- 
ceded Evening Prayer. This was attended by forty-nine persons. Mr. 
Dana McCarthy was appointed treasurer and clerk of the mission, and 


Miss McCarthy was the organist. 
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Gifts of all sorts were welcomed by the new mission, soon named 
the Mission of the Holy Cross. Mr. T. T. Goodale presented a carved 
rest for the Bible. One Sunday a lady’s diamond ring was found in the 
alms basin. No one knew who had placed it there, but, as the Rector 
said, “The incident gave us heart and hope.” 

By the first of the next year the work in the mission unexpectedly 
outgrew the time and energy which Mr. Whittemore felt he could 
spare from his primary charge, All Saints’; accordingly the Rev. Henry 
M. Saville was called as Minister-in-Charge. A Women’s Guild had 
been formed to care for the altar and to sew, and now the Mission of 
the Holy Cross went ahead on its own. 

Wearied by his many activities of the past ten years, the Rector de- 
cided to take his family to England for the summer of 1897, leaving 
the church in the care of his curate, Mr. Hutchinson. Before they left 
they were given a reception by the Girls’ Friendly Society. On their 
return in the fall, the whole parish was so delighted to welcome back 
their beloved Rector and his charming family that the various organi- 
zations tendered reception after reception. 

For over two years now the parish had been waiting for sufficient 
funds to complete the High Altar with a suitable reredos. To Mrs. 
Peabody it seemed that this work would be a most appropriate memorial ° 
to her husband. Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson were consulted 
and soon presented their plan. Like the altar, the reredos was to be of 
Caen stone. A detailed description of the carving may be found in the 
Appendix. Under the direction of Messrs. John Evans & Co. the work 
was done by a celebrated Spanish stone carver, Dominic Mora. 

When the reredos was completed, Mrs. Peabody added six Office 
Light candlesticks and two Mass Light candlesticks carved from solid 
bronze in a rare design and exquisitely gilded. For seven years the 
children of the Sunday School had been contributing their pennies to 
the Birthday Fund. With the $400 thus saved, they purchased a cross 
for the High Altar, an unusual and beautiful example of the metal 
workers’ art, and a fitting companion to the reredos. 


The inscription carved on the steps leading to the altar is a constant 
reminder to us today of those who worshipped here in years long past: 
TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND IN MEMORY OF MANY SAINTS 
GRANT THEM, O LORD, ETERNAL REST 
AND LET LIGHT PERPETUAL SHINE ON THEM 

In the Chronicle for May, 1898, Mr. Whittemore voiced the people's 


sentiment when he wrote: “And so our beautiful reredos will stand not 
only as a memorial of one of God’s saints, whom we ourselves have 
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known and spoken with, but the many saints of old, who by their 
steadfastness and truth have done the work of Christ in {hé’world, both 
for the spreading of His kingdom, and the preaching of His Truth.” 


At first the space directly over the altar was covered by a "red plush 
dessal with gold fleur-de-lis, but in 1904 oil paintings done by Mr. 
George H. Hallowell, a pupil of John Singer Sargent, continued the 
story of the reredos in three panels. The central one depicts the Blessed 
Virgin Mary enthroned with the Infant Jesus, while groups of bishops, 
knights, confessors, kings, and ladies look toward them from all three 
panels. 


Meanwhile the sanctuary, already lovely with its altar and reredos, 
was further beautified by rich paneling and superb canopies over the 
Bishop’s seat, clergy stalls, and credence table. ‘Too few members of the 
congregation have ever examined the charmingly conceived and deli- 
cately executed little carvings which run along the top of the wall 
paneling and illustrate familiar scenes from the Bible. To any one 
on a tour of investigation, there arises a nice question regarding the 
possible significance of the little faces that look down from the canopies. 
Why should those that keep a timeless watch over the rector’s stall be 
patterned after the masks of the Tragic Muse, with sad eyes and down- 
curved lips, while the ones that gaze upon the curates be grinning 
and gay? Below the credence table angels look out upon those who 
kneel at the rail, while entwined roses and thistles ornament the open 
work of the stalls. The carving was done in the studio of Irving & 
Casson from designs made by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 
Great Caen stone pedestals for eucharistic lights were added later, 
completing the memorial as originally planned. 

It had been Mrs. Peabody’s desire to make the sanctuary of All 
Saints’ one of the most beautiful in America. How well she succeeded 
we today can see for ourselves. 


CHAPTER IV 


I" this year of our Lord, 1945, we take for granted our Catholic 
inheritance, and we seldom stop to remember that All Saints’ began 
as a Low Church. Her rectors, more farseeing than some, realized the 
growing need of many people for increased emphasis on those funda- 
mentally Catholic practices and beliefs for which the men of the Oxford 
Movement had been sacrificing their comforts and often their safety 
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to reéstablish in the Episcopal Church, especially in the English branch 
of it. Yet these All Saints’ rectors were careful not to make too great 
changes at any one time. On seeing a picture of the new High Altar 
with its lighted candles, Mr. Bennitt once wrote rather wistfully: “The 
symbols of Jesus Christ as Light of the World, which were rejected in 
my day, have now become one of the chief glories of the Altar of the 


All Saints Church of today.” 


Mr. Whittemore himself maintained a conservative attitude where 
radical changes were involved. A discussion had arisen regarding the 
use of the term Mass, which to most people smacked of Popery. Mr. 
Whittemore agreed. He wrote: “The term Mass has been used by the 
Roman branch of the Catholic Church, and for this reason, viz.: that 
the. word has been for many centuries so intimately associated with 
fundamental error in doctrine, one cannot but regret deeply that it is 
being now used in some Anglican churches so much.” 


In his campaign for good manners in church, however, there was 
nothing conservative about the Rector. He waxed unusually vigorous 
in his attack on end-seat monopolists when he wrote: “Once more it 
is necessary to call attention to the really shameful way in which people 
hold a pew in Church against all comers. This is the only way in 
which the practice of so many can be described. It is a scandalous 
thing to see women climb over two or three young girls who have 
planted themselves deliberately at the entrance to a pew, and who do 
not mean to move up. If, occasionally, these people do move, they go 
one inch at a time, though there is plenty of space beyond them. This 
surely is not to use hospitality without grudging.” 

To encourage the habit of saving money among the children of the 
Sunday School, the Chronicle carried the following bit of advertising: 

How Enc.iisH CHILDREN SAvE For Missions 


A number of children who recently gave their little offer- 
ings to the Centenary Fund of the Church Missionary Society 
were asked to put down anonymously the means by which the 
money had been obtained. The list contains much original 
spelling, but it reveals genuine self-denial, and often in- 
genuity also. 

Earned by goin an harrand, ¥d. 

Burying a rat, Id. 

For fagging for brother during month, 3d. (this from a 

little girl, and the money was probably well-earned) 

Deniance of sugar, 3¥d. 

Self-denile. By doing mangleing, 3d. 

For being a good girl, 1s. 2d. 
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For being a good boy, 7d. (period over which goodness ex- 
tended not asked in either case) 

Fines for elbows on the table, Is. 9d. 

Earn it out of me wages, 1¥d. 


After twelve years as choir director, Mr. Battison resigned in 1900, 
as did the organist, Mr. Pratt. Deep appreciation was expressed for the 
excellent work done by these men, especially for Mr. Battison’s training 
of the boys “both musically and in the ways and doctrines of the 
Church.” The two positions were combined into one, to which Mr. 
Charles Lewis Greene was appointed. At the same time a new Ross 
water-motor was installed. All this added to the enthusiasm with 
which the choir prepared Stainer’s Crucifixion for Palm Sunday. On 
that day the church was crowded to the doors. A week later Easter 
worshippers filled every pew. 

Mr. Whittemore must often have been troubled and perplexed over 
the apparent unwillingness of his flock to lay up for themselves treasures 
in Heaven, for while he announced with joy, a week or two later, that 
740 persons had attended the Easter morning service, there was sadness 
in his report that of the $581 in the offering, $275 came from four 
people, while the rest was largely the regular pledges. More bitter still 
must it have been to accept the fact that the Palm Sunday congregation 


which had filled the church had contributed but $22. 


The Curate at this time was the Rev. Arthur B. Rudd. He was a 
real artist, whose splendid abilities found expression in various forms. 
He designed and superintended the work of embroidering a new choir 
banner and altar frontal. Under his direction also the members of the 
Boys’ Club built a scale model of the ancient Tabernacle in exact 
accordance with Mosaic instructions. The platform on which it stood 
was about eight feet long. It was with regret that the parish learned 
he was to become the rector of a church in Elmira, New York. His 
successor was the Rev. Raymond M. D. Adams. 

To All Saints’ there was presented now one of her most cherished 
and most valuable possessions. It was a silver tankard, or flagon, made 
by a noted craftsman, William Cowell, who lived from 1682 until 1736. 
The tankard, 74% inches high, bears the date 1705. It had been given 
to the Rev. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, D.D., by the Proprietors of the 
Brattle Street Church, and it was now passed along by his daughter, 
Mrs. Peabody, into the keeping of All Saints’ Church. Because of its 
great value, it has been lent to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Under the terms of the will of Mr. George William Boyd, All Saints’ 
was left $70,000 to be known as the Boyd Fund, which should be 


administered by the Rector and Wardens. The income was to be ex- 
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pended by them for the poor of the parish. Mr. Boyd had been baptized 
and confirmed at the advanced age of eighty years, and had become an 
earnest communicant of the church. Many. a church member, faced 
with financial problems difficult to solve, has lived to bless his memory 
in deep gratitude. 

The Lenten season of 1904 was an anxious period for the parish. 
Mr. Whittemore had been operated on for appendicitis in March and 
had made a poor recovery, remaining seriously ill for weeks. Easter 
came and went, with the joys in one direction offset by cares and 
anxieties in others. The financial condition was still a source of worry 
and discouragement. Of 350 circulars requesting pledges sent to those 
members of the congregation who were making none, twelve evoked 
responses. In the fall Mr. Whittemore resumed his pastoral work, but 
by January he realized that he was not equal to the strain and must 
take a longer vacation, committing “the work of the parish to the 
various organizations and their leaders, and all members to God's care.” 
The Rev. Ernest W. Wood became Priest-in-Charge, and carried on 
for a year, during which the Whittemores spent part of the time in 
Georgia and the rest in England. Mr. Wood then left to take charge 
of parochial affairs at S. Mark’s Church, Southborough. 


In recognition of his twenty years of faithful service, Mrs. Peabody 
wrote a letter to the Rector on May 11, 1906, offering to build a parish 
house, if the parish would undertake to provide the money needed for 
the running expenses. This was to be a memorial to Mr. Whittemore, 
for over twenty years her personal friend and rector. Her offer was 
gratefully accepted, and the work of construction was begun. When 
the building was completed, the choir, under the direction of Archi- 
bald ‘'T. Davidson, Jr., organist and director at the time, sang at the 
dedication, while Bishop Lawrence assisted Mr. Whittemore by con- 
ducting dedicatory exercises in the new Sunday School room, a 
memorial to Amelia White Peabody, daughter of the donor, the “be- 
loved child” who had died at the age of two years. 

In 1907, the Rev. Harold St. George Burrill came to the church as 
Curate. It was a difficult period, and before he left the All Saints’ 
family, he had carried heavy cares and responsibilities. ‘The Rector had 
never fully recovered from his operation and subsequent illness. In 
December of that year he suffered a grievous loss in the death of 
his devoted wife, Alice Griffith Whittemore, of whom many today 
exclaim, “She was a saint if ever there was one!” From now on, Mr. 
Whittemore’s energies slackened, until on August 28, 1908, he regret- 
fully sent in his resignation. When it was apparent that he really 
could not bear the burden any longer, his resignation was accepted; 
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but we can still get a vivid picture of the place he held in the hearts 
of his parishioners when we read the resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted and recorded in the Chronicle. In part they read: 


“A consistent Churchman, ever preaching and holding fast 
only the essentials, a close student of and firm believer in the 
Holy Bible as the revered word of God, an earnest and de- 
voted Priest, seeking not his own but ever the good of souls 
committed to his care, a shepherd, whose first thought was of 
those in sorrow, need, sickness, or distress, and whose zeal led 
to efforts far beyond his strength to do, a pastor whose greatest 
joy was to share alike the sorrows and joys of his people, a 
wise counsellor, a loving friend and a good neighbor, he has 
endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact. His 
unfailing energy, which in the end was doubtless the cause 
of much suffering, has left an indelible stamp on the Parish 


life.” 


The physical plant, almost as we know it today, came into being 
during the long busy years of Mr. Whittemore’s life in Ashmont, and 
at the time of his resignation he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his parish property, representing a $200,000 investment, was debt-free. 
He had baptized 715 persons, and had prepared and presented 578 for 
confirmation. When asked once what he regarded as the most im- 
portant quality in a successful rector, he replied that he emphasized 
the pastoral element, and believed persistent calling had been the 
principal reason for the growth of the parish. He went on to say, “A 
man soon finds that he cannot be the student and the pastor in equal 
proportion. It is difficult to maintain the equilibrium between the two, 
and while he neglects neither, he is soon forced to put the emphasis 
on one or the other. I have thrown the emphasis on pastoral calling. 
. . . L keep at it even when it seems hopeless, and I bide my time... . 
We have upwards of 500 communicants, but I call on every one three 
times a year. Those who know me best in their homes understand me 
best and are more open to what | have to say in the pulpit.” 

Retired from active life, Mr. Whittemore lived quietly at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, frequently assisting the rector of the church 
there. He inaugurated and taught a large and enthusiastic Bible Class 
of undergraduates at Williams College. And so his days passed until 
at last on March 31, 1919, after a brief illness, he “passed to his rest 
with the calm assurance of a soldier who had completed the task 
assigned by the Great General on High, and could lay down his armor 
in the sure and certain hope of a part with the resurrection of the 
just.” 
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On All Saints’ Day, 1908, the Rev. Charles Mockridge, Rector since 
1905 of S. John’s Church, Roxbury, became the third Rector of All 
Saints’. He was a young man, and he was assuming a weighty respon- 
sibility, for the parish was a large one, and he was succeeding a really 
great leader, who had been building during an uninterrupted rectorship 
of twenty-one years. But this young man had an unusual background. 
His father was for years one of the most respected and influential 
priests of the Dominion of Canada. His three brothers, the Reverends 
John, James, and Hamilton, were all active in either the American or 
the Canadian Church. With a quiet strength born of a deeply religious 
nature, he gathered up the reins and “tenderly ministered to the needs 
of the sick and whole alike, guiding many to their confessions, main- 
taining a daily Eucharist, and, in brief, bringing the people to a fuller 
and more joyful appreciation of the Catholic religion.” 


Whoever it was that thus summed up the work of this young man 
passed a little too smoothly over his brief rectorship. ‘To All Saints’ he 
had brought a passionate belief in and love for the fullest expression 
of the Catholic faith, and frequently he found himself the center of a 
storm of controversy on Church principles. 


He requested that he be called by the title Father. That was all very 
ood, but when he insisted that the white linen Eucharistic vestments 
which had been worn at the early celebrations should be worn at the 
later ones also, it did not set well, and the storm gathered. Before his 
coming, it had been customary for part of the congregation to leave the 
church shortly after the sermon. To one for whom the Eucharist was 
the service, this was intolerable, and the exodus was stopped, though 
the grumbling of the storm continued. To say that the good Father 
“squared ,his jaw and took a firm stand whenever the Faith was at- 
tacked or watered down” would be putting it mildly. 


The parish began to manifest evidence of advancing Churchman- 
ship as the “younger people from every side gathered about him 
declaring their undivided allegiance to this noble guide and director.” 
He was indeed a man of “great spiritual depth and he made every one 


else want to plumb the depths of the Catholic. Faith.” 


To this frail, devoted priest All Saints’ is indebted for the introductior 
of the greatest of her Catholic practices, daily Communion. When at 
last he realized that he was the victim of an incurable disease, he ap- 
pealed to his most faithful acolyte, destined one day to stand in his 
place, and charged him to “keep up the fight, Grieg.” 


Within a few months his health broke completely under the cares 
he had assumed. On March 21, 1910, Fr. Mockridge “yielded to the 
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summons and passed to the rest of Paradise,” having survived his pred- 
ecessor by only nine days. 


To these two priests, holding respectively the longest and the shortest 
rectorships in the life of All Saints’, her members owe an incalculable 


debt of gratitude. 


CHAPTER V 


N September 29, 1910, the Feast of S. Michael and All Angels, the 

Rev. Simon Blinn Blunt celebrated his first Eucharist as the fourth 
Rector of All Saints’. He had been summoned from the Church of the 
Redeemer, Chicago, where he had been Rector for seven years. Fr. 
Blunt, for he, too, preferred that title, had been born in the Province 
of Quebec, and was a graduate of McGill University and Montreal 
Seminary. He had spent four years as Rector of the Episcopal Church 
at Middlebury, Vermont, and five years as Curate of S. Stephen’s, 
Providence. Then, in 1903, he had been called to Chicago. Here he 
had not only developed the Church of the Redeemer from one of the 
smallest into one of the largest in the city, but he had also succeeded in 
establishing chapel services with a weekly celebration of Holy Com- 
munion within the University of Chicago itself. 


A large congregation greeted him for his first Sunday service at All 
Saints’ on October 2nd, and soon pronounced him “very High Church.” 
For example, colored vestments became the rule for all Eucharists, 
henceforth to be known as Masses. All services were now enhanced 
by a more elaborate ritual. With the resumption of the daily Mass on 
October 3rd, after the summer vacations, there began a succession of 
services uninterrupted from that day to this. 

For five years, publication of the Chronicle had been suspended, 
partly owing to the ill health of the Rectors and partly to a lack of 
funds. The new Rector was an excellent administrator and an inde- 
fatigable worker. The Chronicle came to life again. Gone were the 
advertisements with which it had formerly bristled. It was to be a 
self-supporting venture. The first issue carried a list of all the estab- 
lished parish organizations with their officers, and in addition several 
new ones: a Parish Work Association, an Altar Society, a Young Men's 
Athletic Association, $. Vincent's Guild for Boys (forty-four of whom 
promptly joined), a Junior Auxiliary, and an Acolytes’ Guild with Mr. 
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Grieg Taber as Vice-Director. ‘There was now a church office with 
telephone, typewriter, and a secretary. Changes also awaited the Sun- 
day School. From now on they were to have a Mass of their own at 
9:15 each Sunday morning. 

On Christmas Day an exquisite set of white, brocaded vestments were 
used for the first time at Mass, and an unusually beautiful cope was 
worn in the procession. This cope, of variegated brocade embroidered 
in gold, with terra cotta colored orphreys and pomegranates, is still 
hanging with the more recently acquired vestments of the church, 
and can, if need arises, be used today. But it is a hardy soul who will 
venture to carry the burden of its tremendous weight throughout a 
procession. 

Early in December, Mrs. Peabody asked the Rector to place an order 
for the continuance of the paneling throughout the entire choir to cor- 
respond with that in the sanctuary. Work was begun at once. One 
thing alone remained now to be done before the sanctuary itself would 
satisfy her. At the time the architects were planning the retable for 
the altar, they had wisely provided space for a Tabernacle, but pending 
the day when there should be felt a need for it, it had been sealed. 
The day had now come. At Mrs. Peabody's request it was opened, and 
the addition of a bronze door, heavily gold-plated and bearing a unique 
design of two attendant angels supporting the chalice and Host, made 
possible the Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Mrs. Peabody’s interest in the church was not confined to expanding 
and beautifying the fabric. She was concerned also with the lives of 
the people who worshipped here. As early as 1896, an All Saints 
branch of the Girls’ Friendly Society was formed, and in May of that 
year it was admitted to the national organization. From the very start 
it flourished and soon became one of the outstanding branches in the 
country. This group of girls became Mrs. Peabody’s personal charge, 
and she shared actively in their work and worship in the Church. 

For some time, also, she taught a Women’s Bible Class. In a sermon 
years later, Mr. Bennitt said, speaking of her: “She was a deep student 
of the Church, its history, its ancient usages. She knew and she valued 
the Catholic ways, and oh, when in failing sight (shall this congrega- 
tion ever forget), her most gracious presence, and yet humility, as she 
was led up to the Altar of God to receive the Holy Communion and 
led back to her seat, like a simple child of the Master. .. . But per- 
haps the world came to know her best after her decease, when they 
realized the great extent of her far-reaching gifts and benefactions.” 

At quarter of eleven on the night of December 31, 1910, after a brief 
illness, Mary Lothrop Peabody closed weary eyes and happily joined her 
husband and her only child in the Life Eternal. 
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By her will, she gave the greater part of her estate to charities. To 
the following, she gave sums varying from ‘$5,000 to $25,000: Nashotah 
House; Sisterhood. of S.*Margaret, Boston; ‘Sdciety for’. the Relief of 
Widows and Orphans of Clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Massachusetts; Society for the Relief of Aged and Disabled Protes- 
tant Episcopal Clergymen; Trustees of Donations to Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Massachusetts, income to be used for Diocesan 
Missions in Massachusetts, Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States; Order of the Holy 
Cross; Girls’ Friendly Society, Boston; Episcopal City Mission, Boston. 


Besides all this, she left to the Trustees of Donations to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Massachusetts all the real estate in Ashmont be- 
longing to her. late husband’s estate over which she had a power of 
disposition by will and any other real estate in Ashmont of which she 
died possessed, for the benefit of All Saints’. She further left to the 
Trustees of Donations $300,000 to be called “The Amy Peabody 
Memorial Fund” and directed that the income of the fund be used for 
the support of the Parish. Still further, she left to the Trustees of Dona- 
tions, $40,000, the income of which was to be paid to the Rector of All 
Saints’ for the time being, to be used by him at his discretion for the 
purposes of Church work in the Parish. And finally, by a codicil to her 
will, she left $25,000 for the building of a rectory at 234 Ashmont 
Street. 


Finally, after various other bequests, the residue a the estate was 
willed to the Cathedral Church of the Diocese of Massachusetts, to be 
kept as an endowment fund named in memory of the late Oliver White 


Peabody. 


It is little wonder that the obituary written by a committee of the 
Vestry concluded with these words: “Her great and crowning gift, an 
endowment for the maintenance of the Church to whose service her 
life had been consecratéd, will be received with reverence, gratitude, 
and a full appreciation of the great responsibilities assumed, and the 
opportunities offered for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. Unassuming, 
with a gracious presence, quiet dignity and unwavering faith, her life 
was given to the Glory of God.” 

One month after the death of Mrs. Peabody, the Parish was again 
saddened, this time by the death of Mrs. Sarah Murray, the oldest 
arishioner of All Saints’. She had been present at that first little 
gathering, forty-four years before. For years she had taught in the 
Sunday School, but her greatest contribution had been in another field 
of activity. When the first small Chapel was built, she had cared for 


it herself, keeping it in perfect order, laundering the surplices and 
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linens, having everything in readiness always for the service of God. 
Her son, a small boy, attended the fires, shoveled the snow, filled the 
lamps, and did all the other tasks that fell within his powers. Mrs. 
Murray’s eighty-five years of life had been “an inspiration and a bene- 
diction to all who had known her, a serene and lovely Christian 
woman.’ 

Two new curates came to help carry the work of the full oan 
which the energies of the Rector demanded, the Rev. A. George E. 
Jenner from S. Stephen’s, Providence, and the Rev. Winthrop Pea- 
body, called originally for a four-month period to readjust the system of 
parochial philanthropy then in use, and retained because his services 
proved invaluable. 

In March of the year 1911, commemorative Requiem Masses were 
held for the repose of the souls of the two former Rectors, the Rev. 
Charles T. Whittemore and the Rev. Charles Mockridge. These were 
the first of the weekly commemorations of the dead which have con- 
tinued to the present day. 

About this time, Mr. Frank Gedies, devoted parishioner and skillful 
workman, a product of the School of Black Forest Woodcarvers, pre- 
sented to the church an exquisitely carved crucifix. Its beauty we well 
know, as it hangs today above the pulpit, the first of several gifts from 
his hands. 

As All Saints’ developed from the “Low” Church of Mr. Mills to the 
“High” Church of Fr. Blunt, members of the congregation were bound 
to suffer at times. Always there had been some who had disapproved of 
each change made. Occasionally a few had chosen to break their con- 
nection with the church, which they felt was getting ahead of them. 
Yet the majority of the parishioners stood by the Rectors. They bewailed 
at first the passing of the old, familiar ways, then — gradually accepting 
the new ones — they ended finally by loving them. But the approach 
of Easter, 1911, brought with it the severest attack of growing-pains 
which had ever assailed the parish. 

The original plan of the church had called for a rood beam sur- 
mounted by a simple wooden cross. It was decided now to replace this 
cross with a calvary in memory of Alice Griffith Whittemore. While 
the idea of the calvary was common enough in the medieval churches 
of Europe, it was a distinct innovation in the United States. ‘The order 
was placed with Irving & Casson, and on Good Friday the calvary was 
delivered, ready to be put in place. 

At the base of the cross was a skull, emblem of death, which has been 
overcome. Entwined with the skull were the roots of a stylized tree of 
life, from which the cross was fashioned. Oak leaves, symbolizing the 
fortitude of Christ, ornamented the border of the cross. At the foot 
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stood Our Lady and S. John. The figure on the cross was not a suffer- 
ing Christ, but a triumphant One, signifying victory over death. At 
the top of the cross a crown indicated the kingship; below, a shield bore 
the monogram, I. H. C.; on either side, candlesticks symbolized the 
spiritual and temporal nature of our Lord. The whole was elaborately 
carved, painted, and gilded after the ancient manner, the decorating 
having been done by Ralph Flint. 

That night the calvary was mounted in its place, and by Saturday 
noon it was ready for the crowds that would gather for the Easter 
services. They looked at it and shook their heads in vigorous dis- 
approval. It presented too great a contrast to the simple cross, and the 
protests were loud and prolonged. For fifteen months the argument 
went on, at times growing bitter. As the weeks passed, and word of 
the quarrel spread, interested people came to see the calvary, some from 
long distances. Perhaps the end of the controversy was hastened by 
the final realization that this calvary was attracting wide and surprisingly 
favorable attention. At last the arguments ceased, and in later years 
there was a real pride in the knowledge that it had served as a model 
for similar calvaries in Syracuse, in Logan, Ohio, and in the Cathedral 
of S. John the Divine, New York City. Today, freshly painted by Mr. 
Joseph G. Cowell, it attracts and holds the attention by its beauty and 
its eternal message. 

In 1911, also, the custom started of having the men of the congrega- 
tion furnish the flowers for the Easter decorations. At first it was quite 
literally the flowers which were given, for each man was requested to 
send at least one stalk of Easter lilies to the Rector by 11 o'clock on 
Saturday. Soon afterwards, the women of the congregation were re- 
quested to provide the flowers for Christmas. Recently it has proved 
more satisfactory to have the money for the flowers contributed. 


Since Mrs. Peabody had directed that $25,000 of the money left to 
All Saints’ should be used to build a suitable rectory to replace the old 
one at 234 Ashmont Street, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., was asked to 
submit plans. According to these, the building was to be of Georgian 
type, constructed of “red tapestry brick laid with rough joints of gray 
mortar,” and was to contain fifteen rooms. Directly after the morning 
Service of March 3, 1912, the first sod was turned with fitting cere- 
monies and work commenced at once under the direction of the builder, 
Mr. David F. Burns. On November 9 of the same year, members of the 
Parish gathered for the formal opening and blessing of the new rectory. 
That Christmas, the members of the Vestry made a most practical gift to 
Fr. Blunt — andirons and other fixtures for the rectory’s six fireplaces. 


As early as February, 1911, the Vestry had begun to discuss a suitable 
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memorial to the two late Rectors, Mr. Whittemore and Fr. Mockridge, 
and the Church’s benefactress, Mrs. Peabody. It was generally accepted 
that this should take the form of a Lady Chapel, breaking into the 
north aisle, and that the name, S. Mary’s Chapel, should perpetuate the 
original name of the first place of worship erected for the parish. 

Close friends of Mrs. Peabody, not themselves communicants of All 
Saints’, started a Chapel Fund; one, Mrs. Sarah M. Hunnewell, prom- 
ised $1000 toward an altar and reredos; a second, Miss Adele G. 
Thayer, offered to furnish the altar with brasses, sacred vessels, and 
linens, while a third contributed anonymously $100 to the Fund. A 
Chapel Committee was appointed, consisting of the following men: 
Messrs. G. A. Scott, J. D. Snell, W. M. Evatt, H. C. Ellms, and G. A. 
Hill. Plans were secured from Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 
The offering at the service on All Saints’ evening was the first definitely 
intended for the Chapel Fund, which had already grown to nearly 
$4000, more than half of it having been given anonymously in memory 
of Mrs. Peabody. On the following Easter, $1839.35 was added to the 
Fund. Now they were ready to break ground for the memorial. 

On Rogation Sunday, May 12, 1912, directly after the morning 
service, a procession formed, crucifer, torch bearers, parish choir, banner 
bearers, S. Cecilia choir of girls, acolytes, clergy wardens, and vestry- 
men. It must have been an impressive sight as they moved down the 
center aisle and out of the West door singing, “Glorious things of thee 
are spoken, Sion, City of our God.” Following the hymn, the choir sang 
Psalm 127. Then the Rector lifted the first spadeful of earth. S. Mary's 
had been begun. 

Many business concerns were involved in this new venture. The 
contract for the work on the Chapel was awarded to Messrs. Whitcomb 
& Kavanaugh Co., while orders for the interior fittings were placed with 
William F. Ross & Co. The designs for an altar, reredos, and altar rail 
of carved oak were made in the office of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, 
but all the figures were modeled and carved by one of the country’s 
finest ecclesiastical sculptors, Mr. John Kirchmayer, whose delicate skill 
had already proved itself in the sanctuary carvings. 

No better description of this work can be given than that furnished 
by Mr. Cleveland of Cram and Ferguson’s for the All Saints’ Chronicle 
of September 15, 1940, and quoted now in the Appendix. 

As soon as Mr. Kirchmayer had completed the central panel, it was 
placed on exhibition at the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, where it 
excited great admiration. Mr. Kirchmayer was justifiably proud of his 
work and said himself he regarded it as the crowning achievement of 


his life. 
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In a canopied niche over the entrance to the Chapel there was placed 
an exquisite statue of Our Lady and the Holy Child carved in lime- 
stone by Mr. A. H. Atkins of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Fittings for the altar, chalice and paten of rare design, silver-guarded 
cruets, silver tray, vases, missal stand, crucifix, six heavily gold-plated 
candlesticks of fine copper bronze, linens and laces— all were the 
generous gift of Miss Thayer, devoted friend of Mrs. Peabody. The 
missal itself was the gift of Mrs. Charles Mockridge, widow of the 
former Rector. 

A beautiful font of Tennessee marble on a limestone foot pace was 
given by the senior warden, Mr. Joseph Dix Snell, in memory of his 
sister, Mary S. Snell, who had died when only seven years old. Around 
the top ran the inscription, “Suffer the little children to come unto me.” 

April 1, 1913, the day chosen for the Consecration of S$. Mary’s 
Chapel, broke clear and beautiful. “At an early hour the people of All 
Saints’ were astir making final preparations. Automobiles and carriages 
brought visitors and friends from all over greater Boston, and many 
Clergy of our own and other Dioceses gathered to join in the festival. 
Promptly at 11 o'clock the choir entered the chancel of the Church, 
followed by the Rev. William C. Rodgers, D.D., President of S. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, New York, representing the Diocese of 
New York; the Rev. George Stephen Bennitt, D.D., Rector of Grace 
Church, Jersey City, representing the Diocese of Newark; and the Rev. 
Leonard Ripp Storrs, D.D., President of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. Meanwhile the Bishop, followed by Arch- 
deacon Babcock, the Rector, and twenty-six other Priests, approached 
the west entrance to the Altar, chanting the 24th Psalm. On arriving 
within the Chapel Sanctuary the Instrument of the Donation was read 
by Mr. George A. Scott, Senior Warden of the Parish, and presented 
to the Bishop, whereupon Bishop Lawrence proceeded to consecrate, 
and the Seritence of Consecration was read and presented by the Rec- 
tor.” 

The Bishop then celebrated Holy Communion, assisted by the Rev. 
Raymond M. D. Adams and Archdeacon Babcock. Appropriately 
enough, the sermon was preached by the Rev. George Stephen Bennitt, 
D.D., first Rector of All Saints’ Church. 

He began by saying, “It is fitting that this Parish should erect this 
beautiful Chapel as a memorial to the life and work of these saints, for 
their very lives and good works have entered into the upbuilding of the 
material and spiritual growth of this Parish, and their connection with it 
covers almost its entire history.” 

He went on to review briefly that history and die special contri- 
butions that each of these three had made to it, concluding finally with 
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this exhortation: “Follow the good example of all those who have 
departed this life in the faith and fear of God. Use this Church and 
Chapel for the deepening of your own spiritual lives. Be a united 
people, follow the leadership of those whom God has placed over you. 
Stand by the Church of the living God.” 


Present among the guests at this service were Miss Margaret and 
Mr. Alan G. Whittemore, children of the former Rector. The recent 
death of the Rev. Charles H. Mockridge, D.D., father of the late 


Rector, prevented the attendance of any member of that family. 


While the major interest of these two years had been the building of 
the new rectory and of the Lady Chapel, other changes and activities 
had been going on. In February, 1912, an 800-pound sacring bell was 
presented, to be hung in the bell-cote over the chancel. Around its rim 
were carved these words: “I call the faithful to a deeper and more 
reverent devotion. I warn the careless and indifferent to return unto 
God.” Blessed on the evening of February 13th, it was rung for the 
first time on Washington’s Birthday, and the following morning it 
proclaimed the coming of the Lord to the faihful at His altar. 

In May the acolytes held their first Annual Festival. Invitations to a 
supper and Choral Service of Worship brought together those from 
neighboring churches. Of the 12] in the procession, fifty were acolytes. 


On the Second Sunday after Easter a great Requiem Mass was 
celebrated for the victims of the Titanic disaster. It is hard to realize 
that over thirty years have passed since that tragic event. 

The summer of 1912 found both curates on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Fr. Peabody in Paris, where he enjoyed the privilege of taking 
the services at S. Luke’s Chapel in the Latin Quarter for a while. 
Fr. Jenner revisited his home in England. In the fall he accepted a call 
from S. Ann’s Parish, Dorchester. At a reception held just before his 
departure, he was presented with many gifts, for he was held in loving 
regard by young and old alike. With the consent of Bishop Lawrence, 
Fr. Blunt instituted his erstwhile curate as Rector of S. Ann’s on the 


first Sunday in October. 


CHAPTER VI 


T HAT same Fall, there was another change in the ranks of those who 
served at the Altar. Grieg Taber, the faithful and efficient Vice- 
Director of the Servers’ Guild, left for S. Stephen’s College to begin 
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his preparation for the. Priesthood, Father Blynt wrote, “The Clergy 
would place on record their very deep sense of appreciation of the 
service rendered in this particular department of the Church’s work, as 
well as in others, by Grieg Taber. He has relieved all the Clergy of a 
great deal of anxiety and worry. It has been only necessary, at any 
time, to notify Mr. Taber of an approaching special service or the 
ministration of any one of the Sacraments, to insure the presence of 
himself and of such other assistants as might be needed. Deeply devout 
and faithful in his own religious duties and reverent in his demeanor, 
his influence over the other members of the Guild as indeed upon all 
who have had an opportunity to know him well, has‘been inspiring and 
encouraging. We part with him — for a time — with a great sense of 
regret, but with the earnest wishes and prayers for him in the new life 
upon which he is entering, assured that wherever he goes his influence 


will be all to the glory of God and for the good of man.” 


In June, 1913, Fr. Peabody left for New York City, where he was to 
assist in the work at the Church of S. Mary the Virgin, a position he 
retained until. his retirement in 1941. 


It was with a feeling of great pleasure that Fr. Blunt in that same 
year, journeyed to S. Stephen’s College at Annandale, New York, to 
receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. This was, indeed, 
a fitting tribute to such a militant and outstanding Catholic Priest — a 
recognition of his ability, learning, and godliness. From that time on, 
he was usually addressed as Dr. Blunt. 


Coming directly from the Seminary to take up the work laid down 
by Fr. Peabody, the Rev. Arthur W. P. Wylie began his duties on 
June 1. He was no stranger to All Saints’, for he resided with his 
brother, Dr. Wylie, on Washington Street, Dorchester, and he fre- 
quently helped out during his vacations from Nashotah Theological 
Seminary. It will later appear how large a part this new Curate was 


destined to play in the life of the Parish. 


By this time a new organization, known as All Saints’ Men's Guild, 
had been formed after considerable preliminary planning. ‘Through 
the activities of this Guild, the Rector hoped to undertake various 
branches of church activity heretofore neglected. The men were di- 
vided into four groups. The first one, under Mr. George A. Scott, was 
to prepare a neat circular, with a picture of the church, and a schedule 
of the services. A copy of this was to be sent to each new family moving 
into the community. Every month the members of the group were to 
visit the real-estate ofhces, and thus keep a careful check on all new- 
comers. The second group, under Mr. G. Philip Wardner, was to 
attend to publicity through the daily papers and the Dorchester Beacon. 
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While members of group three, directed by Mr. H. C. Ellms, were to 
call on all new families, those of group four, under Mr. George A. 
Scott, were to arrange for two social evenings a year which would in- 
clude the entire parish. It was an ambitious program. 

These plans for the Men’s Guild were only a sample of what lays in 
store for the members of the parish. It is interesting to see exactly what 
changes had taken place in its organization since 1887. The Chronicle 
noted them all carefully. 


May, 1913 | 

Meetings 
The Rector’s Bible Class . . . Every Sunday in the Office at 9:45 

a.m. 
Woman’s Auxiliary. . . . . Tuesdays, 2 p.m. 
Girls’ Friendly Society. . . . Thursdays, 7:30 p.m. 
G. F. S. Associates. . . . . First Mondays, 7:30 p.m. 
Parish Work Association. . . Thursdays at 1:30 p.m. 
Altar Society. . . . . . . Second and fourth Fridays of each 
month at 2 p.m. | 

St. Vincent’s Guild. . . . . Monday, 7:15 p.m. 
Junior Auxiliary. . . . . . Wednesdays, 4 p.m. 
Needlework Chapter . . . . Fridays, 10 a.m. 
Choir Rehearsals CBoys’) . . . Tuesdays and Thursdays, 7:30 p.m. 
General .. . Fridays, 7:30 p.m. 
Holy Cross Guild (hese) . Saturdays, 4-5 p.m. 
CorporateCommunion. . . . Third Sunday in month, 8 a.m. 
Sunday School Choir. . . . Fridays, 4 p.m. 
Sunday School ‘Teachers’ Meeting Second Sunday in each month 
Dorcas Society . . . . . . Fridays, 2 p.m. 
All Saints’ Men’s Guild . . . Second and fourth Tuesdays, 8 p.m. 
Young People’s Club. . . . First and third Tuesdays, 8 p.m. 
Women’s Social Club. . . . Wednesdays, 2 p.m. 


_ As the months passed, other groups were formed; for example: 
Guild of All Saints, S. Cecilia’s Society, Junior Athletic Association, 
Senior Athletic Association, All Saints’ Basket Ball, Unity Club, Con- 


fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. ‘here was something for everyone. 


The Sunday School, which now numbered 242, was in a flourishing 
condition. One pupil, Louise Eichel, nomunitied to memory every 
Collect of the Christian year, and for her effort received a Prayer Book 
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and Hymnal. Each Sunday morning at 9:45 the Rector held a church 
_ instruction period, which, though intended primarily for the young 
people, was open to anyone interested. 


The choir was a source of great pride to ae church people. Supple- 
mented by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, they sang 
Gounod’s S. Cecilia Mass one Christmas, and the following year they 
sang Mozart’s Seventh Mass. ‘They gave several very successful con- 
certs of secular music, frequently with solos by Fr. Wylie and by Mr. 
“Dick” Wilson. On one occasion, when the electricity failed and chancel 
lights and organ were without power, the “choir carried on in semi- 
darkness as if nothing had happened.” A Choral Art Society was 
formed to serve as a musical outlet for those who could not join the 
choir. Even more popular was a Dancing Class which met Saturdav 
mornings for instruction and fun. 


A very pretentious undertaking was the Giant Bazaar for which the 
entire parish worked feverishly. On November 9, 1915, everything 
was in readiness; well-stocked and well-staffed booths catered to every 
taste and every pocket book. On the opening night a turkey dinner 
drew hungry crowds. The second day fresh goods appeared at the 
booths. That night a special inducement for all to remain for an a la 
carte supper was an up-to-date cabaret. On the third and final evening 
there was an exhibition of fancy dancing, after which the Bazaar closed 
with social dancing. It was a dazzling success, and netted well over 
$1000 for the parish. 


From time to time slight changes were made in the outward formali- 
ties of the services, but always with the intention of making them more 
dignified or more beautiful. For example, the acolytes now met the 
ushers at the foot of the chancel steps toward the end of the offertory _ 
anthem, then carried the offering to the celebrant at the Altar. At 
first the ushers felt aggrieved that they were no longer to proceed to 
the altar rail, but in the end they graciously accepted the Rector’s sug- 
gestion. The dalmatic and tunicle were first worn by Deacon and Sub- 
deacon at the High Mass on Christmas Day, 1913, while just two years 
later the great Catholic sacramental, incense, was introduced. 


In February, 1914, when the Lenten and pre-Confirmation period 
opened, the services of the Rev. Francis Banfil were secured. He was 
an old friend of the parish, but was now retired from active work owing 
to failing eyesight. He proved himself to be a gifted teacher of children, 
for they were fascinated by his talks on the lives of the saints. When 
the time for which he had originally been invited was up, he was in- 
duced to remain. 
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That summer he went to Italy during his vacation. On his return 
he brought an extraordinary piece of hand luggage. It was a thick piece 
of white marble, sixteen inches square, with five crosses of red marble 
inlaid, one in each corner, and one in the center. The Cathedral of S. 
Peter in Rome had, for some reason, never been completed, and in 1905 
Pope Pius X had ordered the renewal of the vast floor, which was 
composed of rare and beautiful marbles. This stone which Fr. Banfil 
presented to the church was from that floor and had been made in the 
marble works of the Vatican. It was now incorporated in the mensa of 
S. Mary’s altar, since by the canons of the Church, each wooden altar 
must have a stone of sufficient size to hold the sacred vessels used for 
the consecration of the Host. Thus from Roman Catholic to Anglo- 
Catholic it serves to emphasize “the inner and spiritual unity of God's 
Holy Church.” 

An even more interesting history lies back of another gift which 
came into the possession of All Saints’ in 1916, the great sanctuary 
lamp that hangs before the High Altar. Sometime along the middle of 
the seventeenth century, lay brothers of a Russian monastery beat out 
by hand this massive work of Byzantine art. It is made of heavy brass, 
covered with gold plate so thick that specialists declare it will last for 
centuries to come. Undoubtedly it was first used in a Russian Church. 
From there it was taken to Budapest, Hungary, where it hung in a 
Roman Catholic Church. Years later an Austrian artist discovered it, 
purchased it, and carried it to his studio in Vienna. Here, Mr. Crump, 
of Shreve, Crump & Low, an expert in ecclesiological antiques, saw 
the lamp, and, recognizing its value, bought and brought it to the 
United States. Today it hangs in All Saints’ chancel, having belonged 
to each of the three great branches of the Catholic Church in turn. 

The liturgical lighting of the chancel was completed, directly after 
Easter of this same year, by the hanging of the seven lamps, work of 
Mr. Stultiens. About the same time Mr. Lauritz Rassmussen of the 
Danish School of Artists decorated the walls and ceiling of the choir 
and chancel, thus completing their symbolic ornamentation. 

On May 28, 1916, the Rev. Alan Griffith Whittemore, beloved son 
of the parish, was ordained to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
G. Babcock, Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts, the sermon being de- 
livered by Fr. Blunt. When Fr. Whittemore celebrated his first Mass 
the next morning, he was served by his younger brother, Charles, who 
had once been known as “Spike.” On the following Sunday he cele- 
brated his first High Mass, then left the next day for Holy Cross 
- Monastery “to test his vocation for the religious life.” ‘That he is there 
today as Superior of the Order is a matter of pride and satisfaction to 
every member of All Saints’ Parish. 
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CHAPTER VII 


uRING the spring of 1917, life for everyone was suddenly and com- 
D pretely transformed. America was at war. Everywhere there were 
indications of the requirements which this condition — so new to most 
of the generations then living — was to impose. Reminders of the need 
to conserve met us at every turn. “Stop waste. Prepari for a hard 
winter. Save now toward fuel.” The Church urged: “Pray harder.” 

A Red Cross work room was opened in the Parish House, and there 
on Fridays, under the supervision of Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Wardner, and 
Mrs. Burleigh, many hands worked busily hour after hour. On Low 
Sunday, a State Flag and the National Colors were formally presented, 
blessed, and placed permanently in the church. Boy Scouts of the 
parish, eager to do their share, started a Troop garden on land offered 
by the city. 

More indicative of the new condition was the steadily growing list 
of men and boys who were leaving for active service. Of the first ten 
to enlist from All Saints’, seven were or had been acolytes. They were 
Messrs. Francis D. Weeks, John Emmons, Robert Bisbee, W. Leroy 
Hibbard, Leonard Streit, Harold Coleman, Clarence Peaslee, Hobert 
French, Raymond Plummer, and Harold Healy. 

Late in the fall, the surgeons and physicians of the Homeopathic 
Hospital formed Base Hospital 44. In this group there were about 
“250 persons, representing not only the medical and nursing profession, 
but nearly every trade and business imaginable.” It was a little, self- 
contained community which could set up anywhere, “requiring no out- 
side assistance to carry forward its noble work.” When at last the unit 
was ready to leave for France, Fr. Wylie sailed with it as pastor and 
spiritual guide. 

On Christmas Eve a special service was held for the families of men 
in the service. Soon the casualties of war began to return. From Camp 
Devens two boys were sent home, seriously ill, Paul Taber and Robert 
Bisbee; William F. Bassill was invalided home from France; Harold 
Carlson, first reported missing, was later found in a German prison. 
Herbert Williams was shell-shocked. Lieut. Roger F. Chapin’s squad- 
ron of twelve planes sent over the German lines was so outnumbered 
that only two returned. He was at first reported lost, then later a pris- 
oner in Bavaria. 
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Directly after the Christmas season, the coal shortage necessitated 


the closing of the Parish House, but ‘its activities:were transferred to 


the Club Room and the Church Office. To add to the burdens already 
placed upon civilian shoulders came the terrible influenza epidemic. 
Sunday School was closed, and for.a time it seemed as if the church 
services themselves must be suspended, but in the end, both early Mass 
and Evensong were maintained throughout that tragic winter. 

Ironically, it was almost on the eve of the signing of the Armistice 
that word came from France of the deaths of two All Saints’ boys, 
Edwin Young and Harold Healy. A third name was added later, that 
of Capt. J. Morton-King. ‘The sadness which overspread the parish 
at the news of their sacrifice was softened by the knowledge that at 
least no more lives need thus be spent. 

When, on November 7th, premature news of peace reached the 
Rector's ears, he and his four-year-old son, Nicholas James, rushed to 
the church and rang the bell of All Saints’ long and lustily. However, 
when the real peace news came, it was the distaff side of the family 
that led in proclaiming the tidings, for Katherine and Virginia, the 
Rector’s daughters, were “out of bed in a trice,” and gave notice by 
ringing the welcome truth over and over again. 

A great Thanksgiving service was held on Sunday, November 17th, 
with flags and banners, sound of trumpets, and smoke of incense adding 
to the magnificence of the solemn procession. 

The Christmas season of 1918 was a rather feverish one. At the 
Rectory, Fr. Blunt and four of his children had contracted influenza. 
Calls were coming in for aid to war sufferers in Belgium, Serbia, and 
other countries; so the All Saints’ Red Cross unit doubled its efforts by 
meeting Mondays as well as Fridays. 

Meanwhile two changes were made in the church staff: the Rev. 
Herbert W. Butler came as Curate to carry on the work relinquished 
by Fr. Wylie; Mr. George C. Phelps began his long and faithful 
service as organist and choir-master, which continues to this day. 

Relieved from the anxieties of war, members of the parish now turned 
their attention toward a memorial to the first Rector of the church, the 
Rev. George S. Bennitt. They decided that this should take the form 
of a Memorial Altar on the south side of the apse. In preparation for 
it, several front pews were removed from the nave; the pulpit was 
brought down into the nave on the Gospel side, and the lectern was 
transferred to the Epistle side. 

The first contribution to the Bennitt Memorial Fund was a two- 
dollar-and-a-half gold piece given to the Rector by Mr. Frederick C. 


Dickerson, already on his death-bed at the time of the donation. During 
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the winter of 1918 the Fund grew to such proportions that work on the 
altar could be begun. 


The reredos, designed by Cram & Ferguson, has for its central panel 
the figure of S. Stephen in low relief; the side panels contain kneeling 
figures of guardian angels. It is an unusual bit of hand carving and 
holds a particular interest for church members, since it was done by Mr. 
Frank Gedies. The soft colors of the three panels are bordered with 
gold, then red, color of martyrs; bands and panels of intricate carving 
finished in gold leaf complete the work. The painting was done by 
Mr. Lauritz Rassmussen, who had previously decorated the walls and 
ceilings of the chancel. 


Early in the spring of the next year, Fr. Blunt sent a letter to Eng- 
land. The reply to that letter is sufficient explanation of the contents 
of Fr. Blunt's communication and is too interesting to remain un- 
familiar to the members of the parish. 

The Vicarage, 
Fordington St. George, 
Dorchester. 
April the Seventh, 1919 
Dear Rev. Brother:— 

In reply to your letter of the 18th ult. I write to say that I shall be delighted 
to send you an ancient stone from St. George’s Church to be used as the Mensa in 
your new Altar at All Saints. 

In 1911 we excavated the site of St. George’s ancient Prebendal Chancel — 
destroyed 1750 — and then beneath the floor I discovered two ancient slabs of 
grey Purbeck Dorset marble, which had once been polished, and which experts 
pronounced to have been part of the ancient stone Altar dating from 1200 or 
earlier. I have preserved these slabs in the vestry, and will get my mason to cut 
you a portion about the size you require. 

Slab No. 1 measures 37 by 34 inches (3 inches thick) and still retains the 
moulded front edge of the Altar. It has, however, suffered from damp and frost 
exposure and will require much care in working and probably be difficult to 
repolish. 

Slab No. 2 is in excellent preservation but measures only 12 by 32 inches (by 
2% inches thick). You might use this in an oblong form and I could cut you a 
piece 12 by 16 inches which would weigh perhaps 50 pounds. It retains its 
ancient surface and will polish most splendidly; in fact it is a lovely piece of 
marble, of the same kind as that used in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Choose which you prefer and I will give the order on receipt of your letter. 
It will be to me a great joy to know that “the Church of St. George of Dor- 
chester” (as anciently ours was called) was able to supply such a gift to the 


foremost Church of Dorchester in the New World. 


Yrs. faithfully in Xt. 
Ri Grosvenor Bartelot 
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Fr. Blunt chose “Slab No. 2,” and in December he brought to the 
church office the huge stone, part of which was soon afterwards set 
into the S. Stephen’s altar. The rest was later afhxed to one of the 
pillars at the entrance of S. Stephen’s Chapel, with an peepee 
giving its history in brief form. 

At the dedication of the altar, Fr. Whittemore was the preacher. 
Present also on this occasion were Mr. Bennitt and his five sons. 


From the pews that had been removed to make room for the altar, 
Mr. Gedies carved a beautiful gate to screen the memorial from the 
south aisle. ‘That completed, he applied his skill to a permanent Honor 
Roll, for which Mr. Robert Walker prepared the design and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society contributed the funds. 


Three years and a half passed after the ordination of Fr. Whittemore 
before a second All Saints’ boy was advanced to the priesthood. On 
Ember Friday, December 19, 1919, the Rev. Grieg Taber, Deacon, was 
ordained priest by the Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, D.D., Suffragan 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Fr. Blunt preached the sermon; then he and 
the curates, Fr. Butler and Fr. Grayhurst (Fr. Banfil’s successor), joined 
with the Bishop in the laying on of hands. In the seven years which 
had passed since Fr. Blunt wished him God-speed as he started for 
college, Fr. ‘Taber had graduated from S. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 
and from the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minnesota, having 
led his class at each institution. He celebrated his first Mass on Sun- 
day, December 21st, and sang his first High Mass on December 28th, 
then left for Faribault, where he was one of the masters at Shattuck 
School for Boys. 

For a number of years there had been desultory talk about Stations 
of the Cross for All Saints’, but all at once the talk crystallized into 
action. After the sudden death of Miss Cornelia S. Townsend, long a 
faithful member of All Saints,’ it became known that she had provided 
in her will for a memorial to the Rev. William H. Mills, Founder of 
the Parish of All Saints. ‘The vestry voted that this memorial should be a 
set of ten Stations of the Cross. Angelo Lualdi, artist, was invited to 
do the work, and on Feb. 6, 1921, the Stations were dedicated. On 
Feb. 11th All Saints’ celebrated for the first time the service of Stations 
of the Cross followed by Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Impressed particularly by the latter part of the service, Mr. John H. 
Wilson presented to the church an exquisite monstrance of Sheffield 
plate, the second to be used by any Episcopal church in the state, the 
first having been used at S. John the Evangelist’s. 

Meanwhile the church continued her activity as a training school 
for curates. In 1920 Fr. Butler left for a position in East Liverpool, 
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Ohio. He was succeeded by the Rev. Albert W. Treen, who served 
until the spring of 1921, when he was elected to the rectorship of S. 
Ann’s, Dorchester. His successor at All Saints’ was the Rev. Everett 


Bryant Ellis, who had been Rector at Eagle River, Wisconsin. 
As the years slipped past, the members of All Saints’ suddenly 


realized that an anniversary of importance was approaching. There 
was some indecision over the proper date for the Golden Jubilee, but 
finally it was agreed to set aside eight days starting on Sunday, October 
30, 1921, for such a commemoration. This held to the All Saints’ 
season, and at the same time recognized 1871 as a significant year, since 
it was then that the parish had started the building of its first chapel. 
The celebration included a Quiet Day for Women, a Quiet Hour for 
Men, extra Masses on All Saints’ Day and on All Souls’ Day, guest 
preachers, a big Parish Dinner at which all the Dorchester clergy were 
invited guests, and special music by the enon: at the Sunday services. 


It was a busy and happy week. 


To many, the church’s great memorial tower seemed incomplete so 
long as the bell chamber remained empty. Fr. Blunt was eager to have 
something done about it and dropped a hint to that effect in one of his 
sermons. “As a rule, when the Rector made one of his gentlé suggestions, 
somebody did something about it. The seed, this time also, fell on fer- 
tile soil, but it was several weeks before there were any signs of a 
harvest. One day, however, as he was calling on a parishioner, Mrs. 
Janet Bartlett ‘Talmadge, a widow who was having a struggle to earn a 
livelihood for her three children and herself, she suddenly said, “After 
hearing your sermon last October, I got to thinking how wonderful it 
would be if we could get chimes for All Saints’, so 1 began to save my 
pennies. If I found one in my pocket-book, I put it into a bag, and I 
want you to take them today as a start for the bell-fund.” There were 
1059 pennies in that bag. At once the idea was seized upon and every 
one was urged to save pennies, which could be contributed the first 
Sunday in each month and blessed with the regular offering. In eleven 
months the fund amounted to 156,449 pennies. 


The first intention was to purchase the chimes in England, but 
finally an order for eleven bells was placed with the McShane Bell 
Foundry of Baltimore. On March 22, 1923, the bells, arranged on the 
church lawn, were blessed by the Rector. Then they were hung in 
the great tower, ready for the first ringing on Easter Even. A plan for a 
self-perpetuating League of Bell Ringers had been worked out, and 
directly after the installation of the bells the charter members were 
formally “admitted.” They were Mr. George C. Phelps, Dean; Mr. 
Frederick H. Burleigh, Mr. Henry Heald, and Mr. Chauncey Seely. 
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Shortly before this, Fr. Ellis suffered a severe breakdown, both nerv- - 
ous and mental. In the emergency Fr. Blunt and Fr. Grayhurst were 
assisted by Fr. Taber, home for vacation, and other clergymen who 
gave generously of their time. Just before Christmas the Rev. Reginald 
Herbert Hillesden Bulteel was appointed curate in Fr. Ellis’s place. 
Soon afterwards Fr. Grayhurst was succeeded by the Rev. Donald H. 
Morse, who, as a college classmate of Fr. ‘Taber’s, had been a frequent 
visitor at All Saints’. 

It must have been very heartening to Fr. Blunt the following spring 
to be able to report an Easter attendance of 3151, with a total of 764 
communions. At the afternoon Knights’ Templar service for the De- 
Molay Commandery, a congregation of 900 filled the church to over- 
flowing. 

At the last Women’s Auxiliary meeting of the season of 1923-24, a 
luncheon was served with a little extra ceremony at the end, for this 
day marked the conclusion of fifty years of parish activity on the part 
of Mrs. Thomas Mair, President of the Auxiliary. A purse of gold was 
presented to her “in token of the appreciation of her sister-workers, and 
a half century of faithful and untiring service to the dear Lord and His 
Holy Church.” 

In the fall of 1924, Fr. Wylie, who had been serving as Rector of 
Christ Church in Herkimer, N. Y., since his return from overseas, again 
joined the clergy staff of All Saints’, replacing Fr. Morse. 

“The temple is God’s house where He dwells; pour gifts into that.” 
Thus had Bishop Lawsence spoken at the consecration of this church, 
and his admonition had not been forgotten. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Reginald Mair, several men of the parish provided a créche just 
before Christmas, 1925. Recently the original Christ-child figure was 
replaced by a Bambino, designed and made by Mr. Louis Lawrence 
Leach after extensive research to make sure that the babe in swaddling 
clothes would be scripturally and historically correct. 

In memory of Paul Taber, brother of the Rector, who had died in 
1922, an indirect victim of the war, Fr. Taber and his mother presented 
a beautiful silver lamp of Spanish design and origin, which had been 
found in the possession of a Greenwich Village artist. It now. hangs 
before S. Stephen’s altar. 

Under Fr. Blunt, All Saints’ began her second venture as a founder 
of new parishes. The story of this undertaking begins much as did the 
establishing of the Mission of the Holy Cross. Here in the Neponset 
section of Dorchester there were church families who found the dis- 
tance to All Saints’ too great for regular attendance. Fr. Blunt decided 
to take the church to them, and in May, 1911, he held the first service 
in that district. On January 21st of the following year an altar, made 
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by Mr. A. M. Stearns from a design prepared by Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson and presented by him to the Mission, was blessed by the 
Rector. That summer the land at the corner of Chickatawbut and 
Narragansett Streets, which already bore a Baptist Meeting House, was 
purchased for the use of the growing flock. A chapel was constructed 
in the basement of the building, and while it suggested a crypt chapel, 
there was a real atmosphere of sanctity and devotion among the forty-six 
present at the first service on July 1, 1912. 


By fall the mission received its name, S. Cuthbert’s Chapel, and 
Fr. Jenner, Curate of All Saints’, took charge of the services. Among 
the good friends of S. Cuthbert’s were Mr. Louis F. Gerstel and his 


sons, who decorated the chapel throughout. 


On the fourth anniversary of the first service, Fr. Banfil, now in 
charge at the Chapel, unveiled a large gilded cross which was then 
blessed by Fr. Blunt. This also was the gift of Mr. Gerstel, and soon 
it shone out above S. Cuthbert’s belfry. In February, 1916, Fr. Banfil 
was appointed Priest-in-Charge at the Chapel, with the title of Vicar. 

Mr. John B. Olden, another gifted member of S. Cuthbert’s, pro- 
vided kneeling benches. Christmas of 1916 found Mr. Olden working 
late at night in order to complete a beautiful oak altar rail and balus- 
trades to go in front of the seats. Mrs. Moulton had finished a new 
dossal and superfrontal for the altar itself, so the joy of the season was 
matched by the loveliness of its celebration. Mr. Frank Gedies, who 
had already contributed so generously of his time and skill at the 
“mother church,” now became one of S. Cuthbert’s benefactors. After 
weeks of patient work he presented to the Chapel a crucifix to be hung 
near the pulpit-lectern, similar to the one he had already given to All 
Saints’. This was soon followed by a carved alms box. Six candlesticks 
for the altar, of heavy brass wrought in a unique and attractive design, 
were made and presented by Mr. George Parsons. 


Under Fr. Banfil, S. Cuthbert’s prospered and grew, for he was a 
great Priest. At one time there was a Sunday School with an average 
attendance of a hundred children. When in 1919 he left his work in 
Dorchester, he was succeeded by the Rev. Alfred Treen, who so loved 
his work in Neponset that he accepted the rectorship of S. Ann’s, 
Dorchester, two years later, only on condition that he might retain the 
oversight of S. Cuthbert’s and conduct the evening services there him- 
self. It was he who gave the jewel that was set into the chalice used at 
the Chapel. 

By May, 1921, Fr. Blunt had an opportunity to acquire property 
which seemed in every way better suited to the needs of the young 
mission. This was the Unitarian Church of the Unity, on Walnut 
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Street. The building was in good condition; there was a spire clock 
and a bell; within, there was a dignified nave and a good organ, while 
the basement eontdined: adequate parish rooms. The property was pur- 
chased and the life of the mission continued to expand. Mr. Gedies 
again found his talents called into service for the carving of an altar. 
That completed, he began work upon a pulpit, choosing the basement 
of All Saints’ as his work room. Occasionally the sounds of his labors 
reached the ears of those who were busy about the church. One day 
those sounds suddenly halted and were not resumed. Some one investi- 
gated. In the midst of his efforts to glorify God with his handiwork, 
Frank Gedies’ call had come from above. It was a happy day for him, 
but a sad loss to the two church families for whom he had created so 
much that was beautiful. The pulpit was completed by other hands, 
but his altar was blessed by the Rector in 1925. Many were the gifts 
brought to that altar, among them a solid silver ciborium presented by 
Mrs. DeSmedt in memory of her son Paul, who had given his life in 
the war. 

When Fr. Bulteel entered upon his duties as curate of All Saints’, he 
accepted also the work at S. Cuthbert’s. It was a happy association. 
One of his former parishioners has written that he was the most self- 
sacrificing, selfless person she has known. “Nothing was ever too much 
trouble, and he would walk miles to give assistance or comfort to any- 
one in distress. I have known him to stay all night in a house where 
someone was dying, take the 7 o'clock Mass at All Saints, and go 
through the day without rest or any thought of it. The Men’s Club 
that he started wanted to do something they felt would please him, so 
they had the tabernacle prepared on the altar, so that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment might be reserved. There was always Reservation after that until 
the Mission was closed.” 


All Saints’ third venture into the missionary field was short-lived. 
Starting on April 11, 1920, a Sunday School class met in rooms at 
Harrison Square each Sunday afternoon at 3:30. Evening Prayer and 
sermon came at 7:30 P.M., and on the first and third Sundays, there 
was Holy Eucharist at 7:00 A.M. This was a strongly Roman Catholic 
district and the Anglo-Catholic effort did not flourish, so in October 
Fr. Blunt gave up the rooms that had been hired, and the mission came 
to an end. 


On May 31, 1926, the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Slattery, D.D., ordained 
to the diaconate another All Saints’ member, Mr. Frederick Lightfoot. 
In a little less than a year he was ordained priest at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston, leaving directly afterwards for his first position as curate 


at St. Agnes’ Chapel, New York City. 
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Another son of All Saints’, William Frederick Bassill, one of the 
faithful Acolytes, was ordained to the Priesthood by Bishop McElwain 
of Minnesota in 1926. He is now rector of All Saints’ Church, Scotch 
Plains, New Jersey. 


A high secular honor was bestowed upon Fr. Wylie during the 
following spring, when he was invited to serve as Chaplain to Aleppo 
Temple of the Boston Mystic Shrine, a Masonic organization of about 
10,000 members. 


The year 1927 opened with the entire parish absorbed in prepara- 
tions for the most ambitious undertaking ever presented in the parish 
hall, the performance of J. M. Chadwick's Cantata, Joseph’s Bondage. 
Years before, when he was a young boy, Fr. Blunt had been one of a 
chorus of shepherds in this musical setting of the familiar story found 
in Genesis 37-38. His great ambition had been to see it repeated by 
his own parishioners. The date was set, the cast was selected, and work 
began. Everybody helped. Miss Cook coached the supporting chorus, 
while Mrs. Jared Davis accompanied them at the piano. Mr. Black and 
Mr. Smith were scene shifters and evidently had their share of troubles 
with the curtain. Mr. Rae painted the scenery, and others, including 
Mrs. Lightfoot, Mr. Mair, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Claflin, Mr. Loudon, and 
Mr. Winn, later received the thanks of the whole cast for “general 
assistance.” 


As the rehearsals went on, a shadow was suddenly cast over the 
parish. ‘The Rector was ill. Several weeks passed during which the 
Curates, aided by Fr. Taber, providentially home on vacation, attended 
to the parish work. Then at last came word that Fr. Blunt would be 
present at the performance of the Cantata. When that evening came, 
all rejoiced, for the Rector was with them once again; and “to see before 
them him who had been, throughout the many weeks of preparation, 
the inspiration for the entire effort, was, indeed, that final spurt of 
encouragement which helped the cast to bring their labors to a satis- 
factory conclusion.” 


It was a thrilling occasion. Surely the names of those whose labors 
were responsible for that production should not be forgotten. 


Cast oF JosEPH’s BONDAGE. 


Father Wylie Jacob 

Mr. John Roman Pharaoh 

Mrs. Warren Smith Joseph, the man 
Mr. Lawrence Huntley Joseph, the boy 
Mr. Fred Farnum Potiphar 
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Mrs. Fred Farnum 


Jacob’s wives 


Mrs. Josephine Coffin | 


Miss Evelyn Seaton - 
Miss Frances Phelps Benjamin 
Mr. William Thompson Reuben 
Mr. Walter Crawford, Sr. Simeon 
Mr. Osborne Rae Judah 

Mr. Richard Lonergan Levi 

Mr. Frank Hanlon The Baker 


The occasion of the Cantata, however, proved to be Dr. Blunt’s last 
public appearance. His condition grew steadily worse and during the 
final month of his life there was little hope of his recovery. 


At a little before four o'clock on Monday, April 25, 1927, he died 
quietly, his brother Clergy having been with him since morning. On 
Tuesday, vested as a Priest offering the Holy Sacrifice, he was borne 
into the Church, Father Bulteel reciting the Litany of the Dead. The 
body was placed before S. Stephen’s Altar, where, nine weeks before; 
the Doctor had said his last Mass. Here the body lay in state until the 
time of the funeral. Low Masses of Requiem were said each morning 


and at midnight on Wednesday. 


At 11:00 o'clock on Thursday morning, the body was brought into 
the Chancel, preceded by the Choir, Acolytes, Clergy, Bishop Babcock 
and his Chaplains and Bishop Slattery with his Chaplains. The Bishop 
read the Burial Office, Bishop Babcock reading the Lesson, after which 
a Solemn High Mass of Requiem was celebrated by Father Wylie with 
Father Bulteel as Deacon and Father Taber as Sub-Deacon. Father 
Dale, S.S.J.E., acted as Master of Ceremonies. Then followed the 
Absolution of the Body, Father Wylie ofhciating, assisted by Father 
Bulteel, while Father Taber ‘carried the crucifix. After the Absolution, 
the procession formed and the departure from the Church commténced, 
led by the Sub-Deacon and Torch Bearers. At the Forest Hills Crema- 
tory, Father Bulteel read the Committal. Later the ashes were “affec- 
tionately deposited in the fabric of the Church which he loved so well 
and served so faithfully.” 


Dr. Blunt always loved figures. Throughout his long and active 
ministry, he frequently paused to “tote” up his accounts. About a year 
before his death, he published in the Chronicle the following summary 


of his activities: 


Totals to date — 
Baptisms 2,221 
Confirmations 2,056 
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Communicants 
increased from 400 - 1,300 


Marriages 517 
Funerals 958 
Services 18,941 


Our services have passed from the simplest to full Catholic cere- 
monial; our equipment from a minimum to a healthy maximum. 
Those seventeen years had been busy ones. 


CHAPTER VIII 


B* in the autumn of 1912 Fr. Blunt had sounded a prophetic note 
when he had said, speaking of his head acolyte, “We part with 
him — for a time .. .” Now, fifteen years later, that prophecy was 
to be fulfilled. Fr. Taber, chaplain and teacher at Pawling School, was 
invited to become the Rector of the church at whose altars he had been 
serving when he first felt his call to the Priesthood. As he had accepted 
the first call, so now he responded to the new one, and on October 1, 
1927, he became the fifth Rector of All Saints’ 


The seventeen years of Fr. Blunt’s rectorate had covered a period of 
tremendous change in the social fabric of our world. The automobile 
had passed the experimental stage and had become a necessity. in most 
lives. Moving pictures no longer relied on the horses of the Fire De- 
partment or the Perils of Pauline to draw a crowd. The old-time enter- 
tainment of “recitations and music” did not offer strong competition tu 
the thgill of coaxing sounds from the air with a crystal set. All of these 
changes were having their effect upon the church, which no longer 
represented the social center of the community. 


Under these circumstances it seemed wiser, when fall came, to 
simplify the program at All Saints’, retaining all organizations that were 
essential to the proper functioning of the Church as a religious insti- 
tution, but allowing some of the others to remain in abeyance. Certain 
changes were made in the ritual; for example, it was decided that from 
now on all would be seated for the singing of the Psalter, only bowing at 
the Gloria, thus conforming to the monastic custom in what was origi- 
nally a monastic service. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was 
introduced for the first time and eventually became one of the most be- 
loved of the services. 
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The Rev. Griec Taser, D.D. 
FirtH Recror (from Pauling School, N. Y.) 


Began duties September 15, 1927. 


Resigned October 1, 1939, to become Rector of The Church of S. Mary the 
Virgin, New York City. 


Tue Hicu ALTAR 


CHANCEL and SANCTUARY. 


The Rev. ArrHur WeEsBBER Perry Wyttz, B.D. 


S1xtH Recror (from Sr. Curate, All Saints’) 
Began duties October 1, 1939. 


Tue Hico ALTAR AND REREDOS. 


i em engi crea, 


s CHAPEL ALTAR. 


Mary’ 


S 


Tue ENTRANCE To S. Mary’s CHAPEL. | 


S. Mary’s CHAPEL. 


The Rev. Howarp JosEpH THEODORE MUELLER 


CuraTE 
From January 1, 1938, 
To the present time. 


Tue Frac Ralsinec. 


. May 4, 1941. 


SERVICE FLac — Worxtp Wak II. 


% 


' 
: 


In the sermon on his fifth anniversary as Rector of All Saints’, Fr. 
Blunt had expressed a desire to see the Holy Eucharist the chief service 
on Sunday morning. Therefore ’ Choral Mass with incense has been 
celebrated every Sunday as the principal service of the day since Feb- 
ruary, 1916. On November 27, 1927, High Mass with its dignity and 
beauty, its incense and lights, its vestments and music, became the chief 
service on Sunday morning. Soon afterwards Fr. ‘Taber revived the All 
Saints’ Ward of The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
now held monthly meetings during the fall, winter, and spring months 
“for devotions and meditation in the Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament.” 

With the beginning of the new year, the vestry voted to make the 
building of a chapel to be known as S. Stephen’s Chapel a memorial to 
Fr. Blunt. It seemed particularly appropriate to do this, as plans and 
sketches for such a chapel had been made several years before by 
Messrs. Cram & Ferguson in collaboration with Fr. Blunt himself. He 
had wanted the S. Stephen’s altar “placed in its own properly scaled 
sanctuary, in a correct setting which would allow illumination by a 


subdued light, possible only in the arched chapel planned.” 


Before actual construction was begun, however, his family gave to 
the church in Fr. Blunt’s memory a Shrine of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Designed by Cram & Ferguson to correspond.in style with S. Stephen’s 
altar, the shrine was carved and painted by Angelo Lualdi, who had 
already proved his skill in the Stations of the Cross. One friend pre- 
sented a pair of beautiful antique iron candelabra for the shrine, while 
another gave the votive light stand, both wrought by John Koralawiski, 
a Polish ironworker. In 1937 the votive lamp was added, a gift from 
Mrs. Blunt as a memorial to her daughter, Katherine Marie Graves, 


who had died in February. 


At the beginning of the summer of 1929, contracts were signed for 
the new chapel. ‘The exterior was to be in the form of a bay or extension 
of the sides of the buttresses. To identify the. chapel externally, there 
was to be “a medallion with a scene carved from the life of S. Stephen.” 
The work progressed well through the warm weather, and on Sep- 
tember 29, 1929, S. Michael and All Angels’ Day, it was blessed at the 
High Mass, Fr. Powell, S.S.J.E., preaching the memorial sermon. The 
day was peculiarly appropriate, for it was the nineteenth anniversary of 
Fr. Blunt’s first High Mass at All Saints’. Fr. Wylie soon presented a 
Bible for the Daily Office in S. Stephen’s Chapel. It was the one he 


had carried with him in France. 


Early in 1928 Fr. Bulteel received a call to the rectorship of All 
Saints’ Church in Peterboro, New Hampshire. He left after having 
served the Ashmont church faithfully for over five years. He was suc- 
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ceeded by the Rev. Stephen Webster, who was distinguished by being 


the son of one priest and the brother of another. 


In Advent of this same year All Saints’ had the privilege of holding 
its first Mission. It lasted two weeks, and was under the direction of 
Fr. McVeigh Harrison and Fr. Marty, O.H.C., Missioners. 

In 1929 the clergy of All Saints’ were asked to take charge of the 
ministrations of the Episcopal Church at the Home for Incurables. 
Forty years before, Mr. Whittemore wrote in the Chronicle concerning 
his work there: “The Home is a wonderful place to visit. There is so 
much sadness and so much sweetness there, so much shadow and so 
much light, so much pain, but also so much peace, that one realizes 
more than in other places how truly and how fully the promises of 
God are kept. We wish that more people would realize from personal 
interest the noble quality of the work done for the sick and suffering 
in the Home.” From now on, confessions were heard, and Mass was 
celebrated monthly, and in addition there was a monthly Sunday after- 
noon Evensong and Sermon. 


During all these years the choirs had been contributing generously 
to the beauty of the services. The S. Cecilia Choir of girls were singing 
at the 9:15 Mass and at the Home for Incurables. The Parish Choir 
had on several occasions varied their regular duties by joining with the 
choirs of other parishes for great services of music. During the Lenten 
season of 1930 they used for the first time the poignant Story of the 
Cross in its lovely setting by Mr. Phelps. In September both organist 
and choir were delighted with the work that had been done during the 
summer months, when the organ was rebuilt with new action, new con- 
sole, and new electric blower. 

In 1929 and again in 1930 the parish held a one-week Novena. On 
the first occasion, all Masses were offered for God’s blessing on the Holy 
Cross Liberian Mission; on the second, Masses were for the Catholic 
Congress. 

When in the fall of 1930 Fr. Webster left to study for a further de- 
gree, the Rev. C. Warren Newman, Deacon, a curate from the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, came to fill the vacancy. On December 7th he was or- 
dained Priest in Pittsburgh, celebrating his first Mass at his brother's 
church in Charleroi, Pennsylvania. He then came on to All Saints’, 
celebrating his first High Mass on December 28th, eleven years to a 
day after the Rector himself had sung his first High Mass. 

In years gone by, the Mass on Maundy Thursday had been at 10:30. 
This had been followed by a procession and exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Lady Chapel. Since the lateness of the hour excluded 
from this most impressive service of the whole church year those of the 
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congregation who worked, Fr. Taber moved the service back to 6:30 
A.M., a time at which the majority of the members have continued to 
gather each year since, with an increasing appreciation of the beauty 
and solemnity of the service. Two new services were added to the Holy 
Week calendar: Tenebrae, now sung as a conclusion to the Maundy 
Thursday celebration, and the Mass of the pre-Sanctified on Good Fri- 
day. : 
Ea in the spring of 1933, the parish enjoyed its second two-weeks’ 
Mission. This was conducted by Father Hoffman, S.S.J.E., assisted by 
Fr. Emerson, Novice, $.S.J.E. The final figures tell their own story: 
number of communions 1000, number of confessions 182, total evening 
attendance 3332, thank offering $475.91. 

The Mission idea had been so favorably received that Fr. Taber de- 
cided in the spring of 1937 that the people were ready for another one. 
Careful preparations were made, in which the members of the congrega- 
tion shared gladly. ‘This was to be a two-weeks’ Preaching and Teach- 
ing Mission with All Saints’ own Fr. Whittemore, Superior, O.H.C., 
as head Missioner, assisted by Fr. Turkington and Brother George. 

By October 31st, when the Mission opened, all was in readiness, and 
the smile with which Fr. Whittemore greeted the large congregation 
of that first evening was proof enough of his happiness at being in that 
pulpit. The question periods were immortalized by the query: “What 
does Brother George do besides ring the bell?” a reference to the little 
tinkle with which he indicated the end of the three-minute period of 
silent prayer — except when he once forgot. 

At the last meeting when those who had “made” the Mission were 
bidden to come forward and receive one of the tiny medals awarded 
for such faithfulness, it was with great pride that practically everyone 
in that congregation of 469 rose and started for the altar rail. The total 
attendance for the Mission had been 4889. 

In November Fr. Newman left, after having served for seven happy 
years, to become Priest-in-Charge of two churches in the Diocese of 
Erie, Pennsylvania. On New Year's Day, 1938, the Rev. Howard J. T. 
Mueller, a graduate of Nashotah House, and since his graduation 
Priest-in-Charge at S. Agnes’ Church, Washington, D. C., arrived to 
take up the duties Fr. Newman had relinquished. 

Another son of All Saints’ Parish, Rev. Herbert Stanley Brown, 
Deacon, who was serving as curate of S. John’s Church, Buffalo, re- 
turned to his home parish to be ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Sherrill on May 6th. Assisting the Bishop were Fr. Dale, S.S.J.S., Fr. 
Wylie, and Fr. Hale, while Fr. Taber preached and presented the 
candidate. Fr. Brown celebrated his first Low Mass on Saturday at S. 
Mary’s altar, and his first High Mass on Sunday, May 8th. 
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Fr. Newman journeyed from his new parish in Pennsylvania in 
May, 1938, and on the 18th of the month he was married to Miss Julia 
Helen Dodds (sister of Mrs. Wylie) who for several years had been 
parish secretary and sacristan. A Nuptial Mass followed the Sacrament 


of Holy Matrimony. 
For several years Miss Estelle Clements Ogden had been a faithful 


communicant and devoted worshipper at the altar of All Saints’. She 
had been “ever generous in providing for altar and Mass Vestments, 
many of which she made as a labor of love. She was kind to God’s 
poor.” One Sunday evening after attending Benediction, the service 
she particularly loved, she retired, read her Bible, and fell asleep. ‘That 
night she passed quietly to the new life awaiting a good Christian. In 
her will she had remembered the Rector, having earlier suggested to 
him that he some day take a trip around the world. Although she had 
asked expressly that there be no memorial to her, the new lights which 
were installed throughout the church and chapels in the spring of 1940 
were given in her name and bear witness to her generosity and to the un- 
selfishness of the Rector, who by donating his inheritance to All Saints’, 
postponed indefinitely the suggested trip. 

Easter Day in 1939 was outstanding in the financial history of the 
church, for on that day the offering, including mite boxes, amounted 
to $1427.45, the largest on record. 


On the Wednesday after Easter a group of people gathered in the 
Parish House for a dinner party given by the parish. It was not a 
large group, but it was a jolly one, for it consisted of those who had been 
active communicants of the Parish of All Saints’ for forty years or more. 
While they themselves dubbed their gathering the Life Begins at Forty 
Party, Fr. Taber said he preferred to think of them as The Faithful. 
After the dinner there was an informal roll call with an invitation to 
each to tell anything about the early days which might be of general 
interest. Mrs. Bishop recalled that she once received only 98% on a 
catechism examination because she left out the word the. Mr. Mair told 
of receiving a dishonorable discharge from the choir at the age of ten 
for noticing girls who tapped on the window during rehearsal, and 
afterwards refusing to apologize for his misdemeanor. Thereupon he 
was advanced to organ blower. 

Those at the party who had been confirmed in All Saints’ included the 
following: Miss Pollex (class of 1878), Mrs. Parker, Miss ‘Totman, 
Mrs. Bishop, Miss White, Mrs. Rouse, Mr. Mair, Mrs. Sloan, Mrs. 
Hall, Mrs. Roath, Mrs. Davis, Mr. Burleigh, Mrs. Burleigh, Mrs. Al- 
den, Mrs. Lyons, Mr. Christian Briel, Mrs. Walmsley, the Misses Fille- 


brown, and Mrs. Rosenberg. Others who had been confirmed elsewhere 
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were Mrs. Coe, Mr. Dobson, Mrs. Dooly, and Mr. Kent. 
In December the parish was saddened by the death of Mrs. Blunt, 


who had continued in faithful attendance at the services, both Sunday 


and weekday, since the death of her husband. 


On Sunday, July 2, 1939, the congregations were shocked and sad- 
dened by the announcement that Fr. Taber had tendered his resigna- 
tion to answer a call to be Rector of the Church of S. Mary the Virgin, 
New York City. It had been a hard decision to make, for he laved the 
church of his boyhood and of his first rectorate, but after long prayerful 
consideration, he was convinced that “the call was that of the Holy 
Spirit and must therefore be accepted.” By his understanding and 
sympathy, his unfailing sense of humor, his humility, by his devotion 
to the interests of the parish and his zeal for the advancement of 
Catholicism, he had gained the affection of his people and had kept 
faith with his predecessor, Fr. Mockridge, from whom he had received 
the challenge in 1910. On Friday, September 29th, the Feast of S. 
Michael and All Angels, he celebrated his last Mass as Rector of All 
Saints’, and on October Ist, he began his work as Rector of one of the 
most prominent Anglo-Catholic parishes in the country. 


CHAPTER IX 


FTER the resignation of Father Taber to become Rector of the 
Church of S. Mary the Virgin, the Vestry elected the Senior 
Curate, The Rev. Arthur W. P. Wylie, B.D., to become Rector of All 
Saints’ as of October 1, 1939. 
_ Years ago, at the call of Doctor Blunt, he first came to this Parish as a 
Priest and Curate directly upon graduation from Nashotah Theological 
Seminary in Wisconsin, on June 1, 1913. He served as assistant to 
Doctor Blunt until. March 10, 1918, when he resigned to become Chap- 
lain of Base Hospital. No. 44 (The Boston Homeopathic Hospital Unit) 
and went overseas to France with that outfit in World War I. After 
the Armistice, temporarily without a Cure, he accepted a call from the 
All Saints’ Sisters of the Poor of Baltimore, Maryland, to serve as 
Chaplain, where he remained until called to the Rectorate of Christ 
Church, Herkimer, New York, September 1, 1919. Here he worked 
diligently, teaching the whole Catholic Faith, until he was recalled by 
Dr. Blunt and returned to All Saints’ as Curate, October 1, 1924. 
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He faithfully and efficiently discharged the duties of that position until 
the Vestry unanimously elected him to become Rector of this Parish, 
having already served as a Priest in All Saints’ for almost twenty years. 


On June 1, 1926, Father Wylie was married, with a Choral Nuptial 
Mass, to Miss Rosa Beatrice Dodds, by Dr. Blunt with Fr. Bulteel 
celebrating the Mass. Father and Mrs. Wylie have two children, Mary 
and Charles Hobert. 


September 24, 1939, saw the last of the regular Sunday evening serv- 
ices of Solemn Evensong and Benediction. As Fr. Wylie said: “The 
manner of living of the present day, the radio, the automobile, the 
modern conception of how Sunday should be used and many other 
justifiable causes seem to make a Sunday evening service imprac- 
ticable.” Since then, Evening Prayer has been said in $. Mary’s Chapel 
at 5 o'clock except on special occasions. 

Messrs. Stanley Winn, Roy Luce and Gordon Kelley fulfilled the 
duties of Sub-Deacon and together with the Rector and Fr. Mueller the 
Solemn High Mass was maintained. In the spring, the Rev. Alexander 
van Cortlandt Hamilton, Deacon, was ordained Priest at S. Paul’s 
Church, Norwalk, Connecticut, by Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee and 
came directly to All Saints’, where he celebrated his first Mass on June 
9, 1940. 

On the Sunday evening after Christmas of that same year, there was 
a Service of Christmas Music sung by the combined Parish and S. 
Cecilia Choirs under the direction of Mr. Phelps. This has now be- 
come a regular part of the annual musical schedule. On the evening 
of Corpus Christi, June 4, 1942, the annual festival service of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament in the Province of New England 
took place at All Saints’, one of the three Boston churches to sponsor 
these services in turn. By invitation of Fr. Hamilton, Warden of All 
Saints’ group, Fr. Taber returned to his former pulpit as special 
Preacher on this occasion, a happy one for all. The service consisted of 
Procession of the Blessed Sacrament and Solemn Benediction. A well- 
attended informal reception to Fr. ‘Taber followed the service. 

In September, people awoke to find themselves facing an almost 
incredible situation. For the second time within the memory of even 
young men and women the world was at war. For the second time 
acolytes, choir members, and other young men and women of the parish 
hastened to answer the call of their country. The Red Cross activities 
again took place in the Parish House under the direction of Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Claflin. This time there were more ways for helping than 
there had been in 1917. Ambulance drivers, airplane spotters, air-raid 
wardens, auxiliary police, blood donors — these and many more offered 
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opportunities that made this indeed everybody's war, and members of 
the parish responded to the needs. 


A new Honor Roll, made by Mr. George Colcord, was hung in the 
vestibule. On these cards Miss Barbara Pease inscribed the namés of 
the men and women in service in ever-growing numbers. : 

In order that this posting of names might not be the only evidence 
of the church’s pride in her young people or thought for their welfare, 
pocket prayer books were mailed to each one, with wrought silver War 
Crosses and Identification Cards. Moreover, to keep each one informed 
of church activities, the Chronicle, very fine in its new folder form, 
was mailed to all those in the service. ‘The excerpts from their grateful 
letters were proof enough that they appreciated all that the church was 
doing for them. 


Soon appeared a new magazine, The Torchbearer, edited and pub- 
lished monthly by S. Vincent's Guild. This publication explained itself 
in the following dedication: “Established for, and dedicated to, our 
former acolytes who, in their hearts, carried the torch from the light to 
places far from home.” ‘Then followed this promise: “We will hold 
that torch high, with honor, as the faithful have done before us.” The 
editors, Walter G. Crawford, Jr., Eric Clark, and George A. Brickell, 
were aided by an advisory board consisting of Fr. Wylie, Fr. Mueller, 
and Mr. Sheldon. The little magazine’s field of interest soon expanded 
to include all those from All Saints’ who were in any branch of the 
service. Seldom has so much news of so many people been crowded 
into so small a space. The Torchbearer has been a magnificent project, 
and has done more to strengthen the ties of home and church than any 
one of us will ever know. 


Another strong bond with the Church has been the corps of Chap- 
lains. In the first class to be graduated from the Harvard School for 
Chaplains was the Rev. C. Warren Newman, who was soon sent over- 
seas, where he served for many months. Later the Rev. Herbert S. 
Brown joined the Navy, which proved so congenial that he chose it for 
his future field of service. 


In lesser ways All Saints’ proved her patriotism. Early in May the 
parish erected a flagpole on the side lawn, and celebrated the first 
raising of the Colors with speakers, band, drum corps, combined choirs, 
acolytes, and guests. With the consent of the Vestry, Fr. Wylie offered 
the use of the club room to the air-raid wardens of the section for their 
headquarters, and the American Red Cross had permission to use the 
lower guild hall and kitchen for shelter in case of an emergency. 

As the weeks became months and the months became years, All 
Saints’ could not escape some share in the tragedies that war always 
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brings. Gold stars appeared, and while each one represented its burden 
of sorrow, the proportion was blessedly small when at last the world 
was at peace. 

While most of the church’s energies were being poured into the 
war effort, other matters were worthy of note. In 1942, Fr. Hamilton 
left All Saints’ and later became Rector of Christ Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, in October, 1944. It was decided to get along at All 
Saints’, at least temporarily, with one Curate; so the two early Sunday 
morning Masses were combined into one at 7:30 o'clock. Without the 
loyal assistance of some of the older Acolytes, notably Messrs. Chauncy 
L. Sheldon, Walter Crawford, Jr., Russell Perry, Bernard and Harold 
Polit, as Sub-Deacons, it would have been impossible for a celebration 
of a Solemn High Mass every Sunday, but these men have served 
capably since the departure of Fr. Hamilton, and the succession of 
services has remained uninterrupted. 

During the winter months of 1943 and 1944, congregations shivered 
in the drafts created by many loose panes of glass in the leaded win- 
dows. In the interest of health and fuel conservation, it was decided 
to spend the necessary $3000 and have a thorough job of releading done 
and also the installation of outside protective glass windows, during the 
summer months. Special contributions made possible this undertaking, 
which had been sponsored by our Men’s Division of the Church Service 
League. 

We have noted with the passing years the names of those sons of 
the Parish who have entered the call to the Priesthood. Also, of 
significance are the names of those daughters who have been sum- 
moned to the life of a Religious. As early as 1929, Miss Edna Mitchell 
was clothed as a Novice in the Sisterhood of S. Anne, where she became 
known as Sister Edna. In 1942 Miss Louise DeSmedt entered the 
same Sisterhood, taking the name of Sister Benedicta. Miss Dorothy 
Mildred Colon, in 1939, became Sister Esther Margaret of the Sister- 
hood of S. Margaret. 

All Saints’ has been doubly fortunate in the high quality and in the 
long service of several of the principal lay officers. 

Mr. G. Philip Wardner was first elected a Warden in 1915. To 
date, he has been the Senior Warden for thirty years—a service which 
has always been of the highest value to the Parish and a source of real 
satisfaction in accomplishment and honor. 

Mr. Reginald Heber Mair retired in 1943 after twenty- -five years as 
our Junior Warden. From the date of his election in 1918 until the 
later date, Mr. Mair was inexhaustible in his good works for All Saints’. 
Indeed, he was always available wherever and whenever the Parish 
needed him. 
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Mr. Fred W. Burleigh became Treasurer in 1914 and was our finan- 
cial officer until 1944, when he felt that after thirty years’ service, he 
merited relief from the arduous labors of this office. In all those years, 
Mr. Burleigh enjoyed the unanimous approval of the entire Parish. 


Happily, in noting the long service of these three men, one also recalls 
the very gracious work done by Mrs. Mary R. Wardner, first president 
of the Parish Work Association, of Mrs. Elizabeth Mair, who took over 
when Mrs. Wardner passed on, and of Mrs. Lida Burleigh, who for 
years was the mainstay of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


Fortunate indeed is the Parish in the loyalty and devotion of these 
three Christian gentlemen and in the work of these three gentlewomen, 
two of whom, Mrs. Wardner and Mrs. Burleigh, have gone from us, 
but one, Mrs. Mair, is still inspiring in her continued devotion to All 
Saints’. , 

This history cannot be brought to a close without a note of deep 
' appreciation of the loyal, faithful, and conscientious services of Mr. 
Phelps, organist and choirmaster for over twenty-seven consecutive 
years. He has carried on through two world wars in face of most trying 
circumstances, yet maintaining the high standard of music for which 
All Saints’ choir has been noted for many years. Never complaining, 
he has met and overcome severe physical handicaps with a courage 
and faith found in few men. 


Mr. Phelps was a Professor in Victoria College of Toronto Univer- 
sity and is a composer as well as an accomplished musician. The 
Diocese recognized his ability:and for several years he has been a 
member of the Commission on Church Music. | 

No church history would be complete that neglected all mention of 
its Church School, for here today is the source material of the Church 
of tomorrow. All Saints’ has been singularly fortunate in having had 
the tireless and devoted services of Mr. L. Francis Ellsbree as Church 
School Superintendent for seventeen years. He has thus watched five 
classes complete the thirteen-year course that runs from Kindergarten 
through High School. This labor of love has been in addition to his 
equally long, devoted, and efficient work as Clerk of the Parish. 

The School is fully graded, each grade individually taught, with the 
boys and girls in separate classes after the second grade. The teachers, 
carefully selected, have been very loyal, three having terms of service 
equal to that of the Superintendent. The textbooks have been chosen 
from both American and English publishers, but always with the re- 
quirement that they be unqualifiedly Anglo-Catholic. At the suggestion 
of the new Superintendent in 1929, the Rector became responsible 
for the teaching of the entire high-school group. A series of four 
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courses is taught in rotation, so that each class receives the same in- 
struction, but in different sequence. Three of the courses are the 
famous ones by the elder Fr. Chalmers; the fourth has been worked 


out from “The Prayer-Book Reason Why.” . 


More important than class instruction, however, is the Church 
School Mass, celebrated each Sunday at 9:15, at which every officer, 
teacher, and every pupil (except boys in the regular choir singing at 
11 o'clock) is expected to worship. Throughout the entire year the 
boys and girls present attendance cards, which are punched weekly to 
indicate their attendance. On appropriate occasions suitable memorials 
(not prizes) are given to the faithful ones. Thus, from the time that 
they enter the school, the boys and girls see the emphasis placed on the 
worship of the Mass. The music for the service is furnished by the S. 
Cecilia Choir, which consists of about forty girls, long under the 
direction of Miss Rose Butera, now Mrs. Applegate, and later under 
that of Miss Irene Cordiner, who recently became Mrs. Stillings. Their 
musical training has been in the capable hands of Mr. Phelps, who 
presides at the organ at the Church School Mass. 


Registrations formerly reaching 260 have declined lately to about 
200, a drop due in part to the diminishing birth rate of a few years 
ago, and in part to war conditions. Attendance at the 9:15 Mass 
has, however, steadily increased. Young people, having formed the habit 
of attendance, continue to come even after their graduation. Parents 
like to accompany their children. The result is that today the average 
congregation is considerably larger than that at the High Mass at 11 
o'clock. 


This, in brief, is the history of the first seventy-eight years of All 
Saints’ life. But before it closes, there should be a word about the 
present Rector. Fr. Wylie has long been closely associated with the S. 
Vincent's Guild of Acolytes, training them and supervising their own 
training of the new members. He is responsible for the assignment of 
positions and duties. His success may be measured by a remark once 
made by Fr. Whittemore from the pulpit — that he had traveled well 
over the United States, visiting the Anglo-Catholic churches, and no- 
where had he seen such well-trained acolytes as at All Saints’. This 
association has been close during the war years, and it has been most 
gratifying to see with what promptness the majority of the men in blue 
and khaki on leave or furlough get back into their vestments and 
take their old places at the altar services. The church is waiting hope- 
fully for their permanent return. 


On November 24, 1945, the parish observes the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Consecration of All Saints’ Church. As we glance back over 
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the story of these years, we cannot help feeling, if we are honest with 
ourselves, that in some ways they have been made too easy for us. A 
few generous souls have loved deeply and have given freely of their 
time, their energies, and their substance. But the people as a whole 
have not sacrificed or suffered very deeply for what we now possess. 
The world is facing a great challenge. The Church faces the same 
challenge, and we are, in small part, the Church. When All Saints’ 
celebrates her centennial, will the members of that year be able to look 


back and say, “What a glorious history All Saints’ has had!”? 


That depends on us. God grant that we may not fail. 
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Appendix 


List of Rectors and Curates 

Details of High Altar Reredos and Painting 
Details of Sanctuary Carving 

Details of S. Mary’s Altar 

Details of Memorial Windows 

Memorial Tablets 

Inscriptions on the Seven Chancel Lamps 
Inscriptions on the Bells 

Gifts 

Special Dates 


. Service Men and Women of World War I 


Service Men and Women of World War II 


. Organization of All Saints’ Parish in 1945 
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Ministers-in-Charge 


The Rev. William H. Mills, D.D. 
The Rev. Jonas B. Clark 
The Rev. George Waters 
The Rev. William H. Mills 
The Rev. Samuel R. Bailey 

(First Resident Minister) 
The Rev. George Stephen Bennitt 


RECTORS 


The Rev. George Stephen Bennitt, 
D.D. 
Mareh 29, 1880 
February 4, 1887 


The Rev. Charles Tileston Whittemore 
April 24, 1887 
August 28, 1908 


The Rev. Charles Mockridge 
November 1, 1908 
March 21, 1910 


The Rev. Simon Blinn Blunt, D.D.: 
October 1, 1910 
April 25, 1927 
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1867-1869 
1869-1871 
1871-1872 
1872-1874 
1874-1875 


1875-1880 


CURATES 


The Rev. Robert Codman, Jr. 
July 1, 1894 — July 1, 1895 
The Rev. Edgar Francis Hubert Joseph 
Massee 
December, 1895 — Spring, 1896 
The Rev. Charles Samuel Hutchinson, 


Jr. 
Autumn, 1896 — March, 1898 
The Rev. Arthur Belden Rudd 
Advent, 1898 — February, 1903 
The Rev. Raymond Morrison Dow 
Adams 
April, 1903 — about 2 years 
The Rev. Ernest Wetherell Wood 
1905 
The Rev. Harold St. George Burrill 
1907 — June, 1910 


The Rev. Harold St. George Burrill 
to June, 1910 


The Rev. Winthrop Peabody 
January, 1911 — June 1, 1913 
The Rev. Algernon George Edward 
Jenner 
January 1, 1911 — October 1, 1912 
The Rev. Charles Elisha Freeman 
January 1, 1913 — June 15, 1913 
The Rev. Arthur Webber Perry Wylie 
June 1, 1913 — March 10, 1918 
The Rev. Francis Milton Banfi 
February 22, 1914 — April 30, 1919 
The Rev. Herbert William Butler 
April 3, 1918 — May 28, 1920 


RECTORS 


The Rev. Simon Blinn Blunt, D.D. 
Ccontinued ) 


The Rev. Grieg ‘Taber 
September 15, 1927 
October 1, 1939 


The Rev. Arthur Webber Perry Wylie 
October 1, 1939 
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CURATES 


The Rev. Clarence Allesbrook Gray- 
hurst 
June 8, 1919 — September, 1923 
The Rev. Alfred William Treen 
September 15, 1920 — May 15, 1921 
The Rev. Everett Bryant Ellis 
May 15, 1921 — March 5, 1922 
The Rev. Reginald Herbert Hillesden 
Bulteel 
November 23, 1922— April 9, 1928 
The Rev. Edward Rogers Sweetland 
June, 1923 — November 1, 1923 
The Rev. Donald Hartwell Morse 
September, 1923 — June, 1924 
The Rev. Arthur Webber Perry Wylie 
October 1, 1924 — October 1, 1939 


The Rev. Arthur Webber Perry Wylie 
The Rev. Stephen Webster 
September 16, 1928 — September 4, 
1930 
The Rev. Charles Warren Newman 
September 21, 1930 — November 
21, 1937 
The Rev. Howard Joseph Theodore 
Mueller 
January 1, 1938 — present time 


The Rev. Howard J. T. Mueller 
The Rev. Alexander van Cortlandt 
Hamilton 
June 3, 1940 — August 1, 1942 
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Betail of the High Altar Reredos 


HE large statues on the High Altar Reredos are as follows: 
The central one is our Lord in glory, represented as blessing His 


Church upon earth, and holding in his left hand the orb of dominion. 
On the right of Christ, the large statue is S. Michael, the archangel 
The large statue on the left of Christ is S. Gabriel, the messenger. 


The Small Statues.—These are designed to represent those historic 
saints whose lives and offices best set forth to us the entire scheme of 
Church history in its two great parts, Jewish and Christian. 


11. 
12. 


1. Aaron 4. S. Stephen 

2. S. John the Baptist 5. S. John the Evangelist 
3. David 6. S. James the Less 

7. S. Clement 10. S. Alban 

8. S. Peter ll. S. Paul 

9. S. Athanasius 12. S. Columba 


. Aaron, the first statue at the upper left of S$. Michael. The high 


ti of the Old Covenant, and the type of Christ in High Priest- 
ood. 

S. John the Baptist, the middle figure. The forerunner of Christ, 
joining together the old and the new dispensations. 

David, the King. The type of Christ’s Kinship. 

S. Stephen, the Deacon, at the left of our Lord, in the upper tier. 
The first Christian martyr, called the Protomartyr. 

S. John, the Evangelist and Apostle. The eagle is the symbol 
of S. John. 

2 James the Less, one of the twelve Apostles and Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. 


. S. Clement, Bishop of Rome. The first of the lower group of figures, 


on the left hand of S. Michael; represents to us the great Latin 


branch of the Holy Catholic Church. 


. S. Peter, the Apostle to the Jews. 
. §. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, representing the Eastern or 


Greek branch of the Church. 


. §S. Alban, the first figure in the lower group at the left of our Lord. 


The first Christian martyr in Britain. 
S. Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles. 


S. Columba, Abbot of Iona and missionary from Ireland to North- 
ern Britain, or Scotland (6th Century). 
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Betail of the High Altar Paintings 


E figures in the three paintings are as follows: 


Reading from left to right —in the left-hand painting are S. 


Benedict (Abbot), S. Edward the Confessor, S. Ignatius of Antioch 
(Martyr), S. Agnes (Martyr), S. Margaret of Scotland (Queen), S. 
Cecilia Martyr), and $. Cuthbert. 


In the center painting are S. George of England, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Our Blessed Lord, and S. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


In the right-hand painting are S. Elizabeth of Hungary, S. Barbara 
(martyr), S. Francis of Assisi, S. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, S. Au- 
gustine, Archbishop of Canterbury, S. Jerome, and S. Catherine of 
Siena. 


Detail of Sanctuary Carbing 


Drawn by Mr. Goodhue of 


Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 
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Gospel Side 


Adam and Eve 
Cain and Abel 
The Ark 


Abraham and Isaac 


. Passage Through the Red Sea 
. Balaam and his Ass 


. Moses and the Golden Calf 


Job 

Destruction of the Walls of 
Jericho 

Jael and Sisera 


. Death of Samson 
. Isaiah 


David and Goliath 
Death of Absalom 


. Solomon 
. Nehemiah in Babylon 
. Jonah and the Whale 
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Executed by John Kirchmayer 


Fpistle Side 


The Annunciation 

. Adoration of the Magi 

. Flight into Egypt 

. Baptism of Jesus 

The Last Supper 

The Agony in Gethsemane 
. The Betrayal 

. Peter’s Denial 

. Pilate Washing his Hands 
. Release of Barabbas 

. The Scourging 

. The Crucifixion 

. The Resurrection 

. The Ascension 


Detailed Description of S. Mary's Altar 


HE altar contains seven traceried panels, a number that symbolizes 
T the seven sacraments or the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. These 
panels are alternately ornamented with conventionalized wheat and 
grape leaves, symbolic of the sacrament. In two niches in the altar 
stand angel figures holding shields charged with the monogram 
“IHC”. The retable over the altar is ornamented with the vine, sym- 
bolizing the Church. The door of the tabernacle contains the great 
symbol of the sacrament; rounding this symbol is the vesica, ancient 
symbol of Christ, containing the inscription in Latin on one side, “Hoc 
est Corpus meum,” and on the other side, “Hic est Sanguis meus.” 
The base of the triptych over the altar is ornamented with the inscrip- 
tion, “Ego sum panus vivus.”’ 


The principal central feature of the triptych is the panel containing 
the figure of the Blessed Virgin Mary with the Child, rising from the 
lily, the symbol of purity. At the base of the figure are two kneeling 
angels in adoration. At the top of the panel, two angels bear aloft the 
crown, symbolizing Mary as Queen of Heaven. On either side of the 
circular panel are small angel figures, the lower figures being censer 
bearers. The two angels midway point to scrolls in testimony of the 
Virgin Mary’s authorship of the Magnificat; while the two angels at 
the top hold the books of the Old and New Testaments as guardians 
of the foretelling and birth of our Lord. 


On the left-hand door of the triptych, the principal panel indicates 
S. Joseph nurturing the lilies. On the right-hand door S. John is shown 
nurturing the roses, and flanking the doors on the outer edge are 
kneeling angels in adoration. 


Wherever the vine appears in the triptych, it is symbolical of the 
Church, and both the quatrefoil and the trefoil also appear as symbols 
of the Crucifixion and the Trinity. 


TABLETS ON S. Mary’s ALTAR 


OF THY CHARITY PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF 
MARY LOTHROP PEABODY WHO DIED DECEMBER 31, 1910 
TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
HER THIS ALTAR AND REREDOS IS ERECTED BY 
HER FRIEND S.M.H. AND CONSECRATED TO GOD 
IN THE FEAST OF THE ANNUNCIATION, 1913 
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THE STONE IN THIS ALTAR WAS MADE 
AT THE VATICAN, ROME, ITALY, 

OF MARBLE FROM THE FLOOR OF S. PETERS 
AND IS A THANK OFFERING TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
AND IN DEVOTION TO BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
FROM FRANCIS MILTON BANFIL, PRIEST, 

WHO BROUGHT IT FROM ROME IN NOVEMBER, 1914 
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SMemorial Cablets 


S. Stephen’s Chapel 


THIS STONE WAS PART OF 
THE ANCIENT STONE ALTAR OF 
S. GEORGE'S CHURCH 
DORCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
ERECTED PRIOR TO A. D. 1200 
_ DESTROYED IN 1750 

EXCAVATED IQII 
THE COMPANION SLAB 
FORMS THE MENSA OF 
S. STEPHEN'S ALTAR 


Nave 


A. M. D. G. 
AND IN REVERENT MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM HAM MOND MILLS 
PRIEST AND DOCTOR 
RECTOR OF S. MARY'S CHURCH 
AND 
FOUNDER OF ALL SAINTS 
THESE STATIONS WERE ERECTED FEB. I, 1921 
THE GIFT OF 
THE LATE CORNELIA TOWNSEND 
MAY THEY REST IN PEACE. 


Tower 


Samuel. Kirkland Lothrop 


Oliver White Peabody BY THE COMMANDERY OF THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS OF THE 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL 
LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mary Rankin Wardner BY HER HUSBAND AND CHILDREN 


Henry Martin Snell BY THE PARISH 
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‘SIMON BLINN BLUNT 
PRIEST AND DOCTOR 
WHOSE ASHES HERE LIE ENTOMBED 
JAN. 1, 1869 — APRIL 25, 1927 
SEVENTEEN YEARS RECTOR OF 
THIS PARISH 
“REQUIESCAT IN PACE” 


SAMUEL KIRKLAND LOTHROP (transferred from the walls 


of the addition to the first Church building) 


Inscriptions on the Seben Chancel Damps 
i FP 


First Lamp 


THANK OFFERING OF THE CONFIRMATION CLASS OF IQI4. 


Second Lamp 


THANK OFFERING OF THE CONFIRMATION CLASS OF I9Q15. 


Third Lamp 
OF THY CHARITY PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF WILLIAM HENRY DUDLEY, 
WHO FINISHED HIS COURSE IN THE FAITH. 
MAY 7, 1913 
Fourth Lamp 
A.M.D.G. 
AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF THOMAS MAIR, FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
WARDEN OF THIS PARISH. A FAITHFUL SOLDIER AND SERVANT OF 
CHRIST. 
MAY HE REST IN PEACE. 
1841 — 1899 
Fifth Lamp 
THIS LAMP WAS PRESENTED BY ALL SAINTS BRANCH OF THE GIRLS 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY, EASTER-TIDE, 1916, IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
ALICE GRIFFITH WHITTEMORE AND LILLA LEONORA SCOTT, BRANCH 
SECRETARIES FROM 1896-1907 AND 1907-1913, RESPECTIVELY. 
R. I. P. 
Sixth Lamp 
_ PRESENTED BY THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, FROM BIRTHDAY OFFERINGS. 
EASTER-TIDE, 1916 
Seventh Lamp | 
THANK OFFERING OF THE CONFIRMATION CLASS OF 1916. 
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Inscriptions on the Bells 
Large Bell 24 , Bids 2—ti 


THIS CHIME OF BELLS IS AN OFFERING TO GOD 
AND REPRESENTS THE AFFECTIONATE DEVOTION 
OF THE CONGREGATION OF ALL SAINTS, THE COST BEING 
MET BY A COLLECTION OF PENNIES AND OTHER 
SMALL GIFTS COVERING A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS. 
“THE SOULS OF THE RIGHTEOUS ARE IN THE HANDS OF GOD.” 
“LET SAINTS ON EARTH IN CONCERT SING 
WITH THOSE WHOSE WORK IS DONE: 
FOR ALL THE SERVANTS OF OUR KING 
IN HEAVEN AND EARTH ARE ONE.” 
THE CHIME WAS INSTALLED AND RUNG FIRST 
ON 31 DAY OF MARCH 1923 
THE RECTOR BEING 
THE REV. SIMON BLINN BLUNT, D. D. 
LAY OFFICERS: 
G. PHILIP WARDNER, REGINALD MAIR, WARDENS. 
HAROLD A. BROWNE, CLERK. 

FREDERICK W. BURLEIGH, TREASURER. 
FREDERICK S. BROWN, ASST. TREAS. 
VESTRYMEN: 

GEORGE W. BOLAND, FREDERICK C. BRIEL, ALLAN M. BROWN, 
JOHN D. BUSSELL, WILLIAM R. CLAFLIN, JARED W. DAVIS, 
JAMES M. HANNUM, WILLIAM Q. HUNTER, 
HERBERT W. LIGHTFOOT, 

WALTER V. SEELY, W. WOOD SMITH, AUSTIN R. TURNER. 


Second Bell 


TO THE GLORY OF 
GOD, THE FATHER, THE SON, AND THE HOLY GHOST, 
‘WE ARE HUNG IN THIS TOWER 
BY CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 
TO DECLARE THE GLORIES OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION, 
TO CALL THE FAITHFUL, s 
TO COMFORT THE SICK AND AFFLICTED, 
TO TURN AND SOFTEN THE WICKED, 
TO ROUSE THE CARELESS, 
TO AWAKEN THE PENITENT, 
TO WARN THE LAPSED. 
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Third Bell 


“AND THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH, AND DWELT AMONG US.’ 


Fourth Bell 
“SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME, 
AND FORBID THEM NOT” 


Fifth Bell 
“OH COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL, 
JOYFUL AND TRIUMPHANT 


Sixth Bell 
“I WAS GLAD WHEN THEY SAID UNTO ME: 
WE WILL GO INTO THE HOUSE OF THE LORD.” 


Seventh Bell 
“COME UNTO ME, ALL YE THAT TRAVAIL AND ARE HEAVY 
LADEN, AND I WILL REFRESH YOU.” 


Eighth Bell . 
“DRAW NIGH AND TAKE THE BODY OF THE LORD, 
AND DRINK THE HOLY BLOOD FOR YOU OUTPOURED.” 


Ninth Bell 
“FAR, FAR AWAY, LIKE BELLS AT EVENING PEALING, 
THE VOICE OF JESUS SOUNDS O'ER LAND AND SEA.” 


Tenth Bell 
“OUT OF THE DEEP HAVE I CALLED UNTO THEE, 
O LORD: LORD, HEAR MY VOICE.” 


Eleventh Bell 
“MAY THE SOULS OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED, 
THROUGH THE MERCIES OF GOD, REST IN PEACE.” 
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THe Catvary Group 


THE BISHOP’S STALL. 


THE SHRINE 


THe ALTaR oF REPosE — 1943. 


THe CRECHE. 
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THE RECTORY. 


S. STEPHEN’s CHAPEL 
and 
SHRINE 


ParisH Houses CLOISTER CHAPEL 
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Che Hiftieth Annisersary of the Consecration 
of the Church 


T HE following schedule of events is planned for the observance of 
the FretrerH Anniversary of the ConsEcRATION. 


Saturday, November 17—A party for the children from 2:00-5:00 
p-m. 
Sunday, | November 18 —Solemn Procession and Choral Mass for the 
Church School. The Rev. Frank T. Weil, 
Rector of Christ Church, Hyde Park. 9:15 
a.m. 
Sunday, | November 25— Solemn Procession, High Mass and Sol- 
emn Te Deum, with the Rev. Alan G. 
Whittemore, Superior of the Order of the 
Holy Cross, as Guest Preacher. 11:00 a.m. 
Solemn Evensong and ‘Te Deum, with the 
Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, as Guest 
Preacher. 7:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, November 27—A Parish reunion and buffet supper in the 
Parish House with the Rev. Grieg Taber, 
D.D., Rector of the Church of S. Mary 
the Virgin, New York City, as the princi- 
pal speaker. 6:30 p.m. | 
Sunday, December 2— A Corporate Communion of the whole 
Parish. 7:30 a.m. The Sacrament of Holy 
Confirmation administered by the Right 
Reverend Raymond Adams Heron, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts. 4:00 
m. 

During the commemoration there will be Vestments, Sacred Vessels, 
interesting pictures, clippings, programs, and other articles on exhi- 
bition. | 

THe ANNIVERSARY CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
General Chairman: Mr. George W. Boland 


Finance: Messrs. Jared W. Davis and L. Francis Ellsbree 
Publicity: Mr. Chauncy L. Sheldon, Chairman 
Refreshments: Mr. Alfred E. Lavers, Sr., Chairman 
History: Mrs. Raymond Floyd, The Rector, Messrs. G. 


Philip Wardner, George W. Boland, L. Francis 
Ellsbree, Fred W. Burleigh. 
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Dates of Interest 


First Meeting . 

First service as S. Mary’s Chapel 

First Holy Communion . 
Reorganized as Parish of All Saints . 
Admitted to Diocese of Massachusetts 
Consecration of first building . 
Cornerstone laid for present building 
First service | 

Daily Mass begun . 

Consecration of present building 
Daily Mass continuous since . 
Reserved Sacrament since _ 
Consecration of S. Mary's Chapel . 
Incense first used 


Stations of the Cross blessed 


Solemn High Mass every Sunday of full schedule since 


Consecration of $. Stephen’s Chapel 
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Oct. 
Dec. 


June 


Mar. 


Apr. 


6, 1867 
1, 1867 
6, 1869 
23, 1874 
25, 1875 


. 20, 1876 


9, 1892 


. 27, 1893 


1, 1894 


. 24, 1895 


3,,1910 
191] 
1, 1913 


. 25, 1916 


6, 1921 


. 27, 1927 
. 29, 1929 


Honor Rall 


William Henry Aborn 
Charles Malcolm Adams 
Richard Applegate 
Charles M. Banister 
Ralph Barnstead 
William Frederick Bassill 
Arthur W. Baumeister 
Robert Bisbee 

Edward W. Booth 

J. Murray Booth 

Karl R. Briel 

George E. Brown 

John I. Brown 

Ronald William Brown 
Ernest C. Bryan 

Alfred Burns 

Ernest R. Buffington 
Harold Gustav Carlson 
Harold Bean Colcord 
Herbert Nathaniel Colcord 
Harold Coleman 

Robert Crosbie 

Paul August DeSmedt 
Charles Dodds 

William Talbot Eddy 
John Whitney M. Emmons 
Fred E. Farnum 

Ralph Francis Firth 
Victor William Firth 
Frank Foye 

Hobert Ward French 
Newton Smith Gardiner 
Preston Gilmore 

George Henry Hall 

Earl S. Haynes 
*Harold Allen Healey 
Charles Henderson 
Warren Leroy Hibbard 
Charles Arthur Hill 
George A. Holst 

Robert G. Jennings 
Franklin A. Johnson 


Edith A. Babcock 


1914-1918 


Newton Logan 

Harold Scholpp Louden 
Clyde Clifton Francis Lurvey 
Ernest Henry McClure 
Douglas McLean 

William Mallory 

Basil Martin 

Charles N. Moberg 

Earl Morash 

Andrew James Neely 
Walter L. Ougler 

Clarence Ardeen Peaslee 
Raymond Phinney Plummer 
Robert Randall 

Delbert L. Rhind 

Richard Oliver Rouse 
Ernest DeWolf Scott 
Charles Sears 

C. Sumner Sim 

Alexander Smith 

Henry Eli Soule 

Arthur Spencer 

John Henry Spiers 

Harold Sprague 

Arthur Stephenson 
Leonard Streit 

Paul Taber 

Herbert Trafton 

William Trenogh 

Samuel Willard Tyler 
Carl Fred Lewis Weber 
Francis Darling Weeks 
Joseph Weeks 
Frederick Albert Wheelock 
Herbert Ellis Williams 
Preston Robert Williams 
Kenneth Wright 

Fr. Arthur W. P. Wylie 
Roland Shattuck Wylie 
Bernard A. Young 


*Edwin Young 


William E. Young, Jr. 


Nurses 
Jennie Bell Wentworth 


Ju Memoriam 


* Harotp ALLEN HEALEY 
* Epwin YOUNG 
* J. Morton-Kinc 


Raymond H. Anderson 
*William A. Angus 
John F. Ayers 

Frank Baker 

James Bastable 
Curtis Beaton 

Roger G. Blair 
Robert S. Blake 
Harold C. Blanchard 
Lawrence Bradford 
Merritt G. Bradford 
Christian S. Briel 
Karl L. Briel 

Karl R. Briel 

Fred W. Briel 

Philip K. Briel 
George W. Brooks 
David E. Brown 
Richard T. Browne, Jr. 
Gordon F. Brune 
Frederick H. Burleigh 
Albert J. Campbell 
Charles S. Carney, Jr. 
Gilbert R. Charles 
Walter L. Charles 
Charles Crocker 
Frederic G. Davis 
Richard E. Davis 
William H. Dawson 
Donald A. Delaney 
Samuel H. Dodds 
George Q. Dugan 
Harry E. Dykeman 
Ernest H. Follett, Jr. 
Lewis H. Forrest, Jr. 
*Ernest H. Foster 
John A. Garcin 
Edmund S. Graves 
Earle F. Greenwood 
Harold E. Griffin, Jr. 
James Hadfield, Jr. 
Allan K. Hamer, Jr. 
Harold J. Hargraves 
Edwin Harney 


Honor 


Roll 


1939-1945 
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United States Army 


Allan T. Harts 
Richard Hayes 
Thomas F. Hayes, Jr. 
Arthur G. Henderson 
Francis W. Horney 
Robert Horney 
Curtis R. Johnson 
William C. Johnson 
Charles A. Josselyn 
Herbert C. Knowles 
Thomas F. Lane, Jr. 
George A. Leggett 
*Harold F. Leggett 
William O. Leggett 
William C. Lede 
Stephen R. LoVerme 
Donald A. Lewis 
Gilbert L. Luce 
Robert B. Macintosh 
John MacPherson 
Harold S. Manuelian 
Gilbert C. Martin 
William F. Mathis 
Henry G. McKee 
Milton K. McLeod 
*Warren E. McMurray 
Charles D. Merrill 
‘Thomas L. Miller 


The Rev. Howard J. T. Mueller 


Albert S. Munro 
Charles G. Neilson 


The Rev. Charles W. Newman 


*William E. Nix 


Charles S. Patterson, Jr. 


Herbert A. Pembroke 
William A. Pembroke 
Emest A. Phillips 
William A. Pollock 
Harold J. Pummell 
Stanley G. Ripley 
Elwood W. Sargent 
Herbert M. Shumway 
George C. Smith, Jr. 


Harry A. Spiers 
Alton. D. ¢. ner 
Benjamin E. Stewart 
Douglas E. Stewart 
Roy Strom 

Henry H. Strong 
Clarence W. Tarr 
Joseph L. Tarr 
Walter Tarr 

Arthur G. Thompson 
Robert C. Thorne 
Francis J. Tigges 
Paul H. Tigges 


Charles Trupiano 
Elliot R. Webber 
Frederick Weber 
Ethelbert S. West 
Harold W. Weymouth 
Elmer L. Wherty 
*Russell White 
*George F. Willard 
Howard G. Williams 
Robert S. Williams 
Edward B. Winsor 
Thomas B. Wiss 
William A. Wiss 


United States Navy 


Wilgam A. Amsie 
Malcolm H. Applegate 
Richard C. Aches 
Burton H. Berger 
Elisha S. Boland 
The Rev. Herbert S. Brown 
John M. Browne 
Fred J. Bush 
Alfred Colon 
Thomas E. Cluff, Jr. 
Charles W. Cordiner 
Kenneth W. Crawford 
John B. Dacey 
Francis D. Dugan 
Thomas F. Farmer 
Robert A. Faurot 
Leonard W. Forbes 
Thomas Foster 
Richard G. Gibson . 
Donald R. Hall 
Harold R. Holm, Jr. 
Frederick G. Horsman 
Philip R. Hueneke 
Philip H. Johnson 
Erving L. Kinney 
Alfred E. Lavers, Jr. 
Walter R. Leslie 
Harold S. Lewis 
*James A. MacFarlane 
Keith L. MacFarlane 
Ralph W. Manning, Jr. 
Donald I. Mather 
Samuel McCarroll 
Norman F. McMurray 
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Thomas B. Middleton 
Robert E. Morris 
Arthur W. Nelson, Jr. 
Walter J. Nelson 
Carl T. Oberg 
Russell A. Perry 
Robert H. Porter 
Brierley Preston 
Raymond J. Purdy 
William E. Purdy 
Edward M. Quinn 
Edward F. Ricker 
Franklin S. Riley 
George H. Roberts 
Benjamin P. Romero 
John Russell, Jr. 
Robert A. Sagar 
James W. Snell 
Edwin P. Spear 
Robert C. Spiers 
Arthur F. Stack 
James E. Sullivan 
Raymond F. Sullivan 
Henry L. Swanson 
Walter Sword 
Robert F. ‘Thompson 
Charles R. Tyner, Jr. 
Henry M. Walmsley 
Wilton G. Webber 
Robert L. Weber 
John A. Welch 

John E. Whidden 
Ellsworth W. Williams 
Stanley B. Winn 


United States Marine Corps 
William W. Dugan 


Frederick W. Campbell, Jr. Charles T. Hale 
Arnold P. Charles Robert M. Knowles 


Cecil E. Cooper 


Ronald A. Miller 


United States Coast Guard 
| Donald D. Steele 


United States Maritime Service 


John B. Glawson R. Edward Martel 


Charles F. Hale 
Herbert E. Hall 


Betty J. Miller 


Alfred M. Richards 
Kenneth N. Strong 


United States Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
Marjory H. Roberts 


Eleanor C. Morrison 


United States Navy Women’s Reserve 


Glory M. Armstrong L. Louise Lambe 
Margaret L. Horney Charlotte M. Stevens 


United States Coast Guard Women’s Reserve 
Virginia H. Blunt 


American Red Cross 


James E. Daly 


Royal Air Force 
Everett E. Littlefield 


Iu Memoriam 


* Ernest NELSON FosTER 
* WILLiAM Everetr Nix 
* WarREN EpmMuNnpD McMurray 
* Haro_p Francis LEGGETYT 
* WILLIAM ALEXANDER ANGUS 
* GeorGE FreD WILLARD 
* RussELL WHITE 
* JaMEs ALFRED MAcFARLANE 
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Jarish Officials 1945 


Tue VESTRY 
(Rector, Wardens, and Vestry) 


Tue Rector: The Reverend Arthur W. P. Wylie 
WarbDeENs: (2) Mr. G. Philip Wardner 

Mr. George W. Boland 
CLERK: — Mr. L. Francis Ellsbree 
‘TREASURER: Mr. Philip W. Burleigh 
ASSISTANT ‘TREASURER: Mr. Charles E. Jennings 
VESTRYMEN: (12) Mr. Richard 'T. Browne, Sr. 


Mr. Fred W. Burleigh 
Mr. William R. Claflin 
Mr. Jared W. Davis 

Mr. Howard A. Fuller 
Mr. Francis X. Hanlon 
Mr. Harry D. Heath 

Mr. Alfred E. Lavers, Sr. 
Mr. R. Edward Martel 
Mr. C. Sherman Merrill 
Mr. Joseph C. O’Hara 
Mr. Chauncy L. Sheldon 


DELEGATES TO THE D10CESAN CONVENTION 


Mr. George W. Boland 
Mr. George C. Phelps 
Mr. L. Francis Ellsbree 


DELEGATES TO THE ARCHDEACONRY OF BosToNn 
Messrs. C. Sherman Merrill, Fred I. Farwell, and William Burmeister 


“Membership Committee” 


Messrs. Wardner, Boland, and Jennings 
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Staff 


The Rev. Arthur W. P. Wylie, Rector 
240 Ashmont Street Tal. 8456 
Rector’s Office: Gen. 6370 


The Rev. Howard J. T. Mueller 
5 Lombard Street 
Telephone: Tal. 2885 


ORGANIST Lay READER 
Mr. George C. Phelps Mr. Fred J. Farwell 
20 Rowena St. _——‘ Tal. 8310 2 Atherstone St. Tal. 9359 


ASSISTANT ORGANIST 
Mr. John H. Etter 


SACRISTAN-SECRETARY SEXTON 
Miss Lauretta M. Garland Mr. William H. Richards 
61 Templeton St. Tal. 4143 1857 Dorchester Avenue 


REGULAR SERVICES 


WEEK Days SuNDAYS 
IVE ASS: erwin grate Moanin tel Somare ars 7:00 a.m. Morning Prayer .......... 7:15 a.m. 
Note: Morning Prayer will be said 15 Mass for Communions .... 7:30 a.m. 
minutes before the first Mass of the Church School Mass ..... 9:15 a.m. 
day. Solemn High Mass with 
Sermon ............-:. 11:00 a.m. 
Evening Prayer (said) .... 5:00 p.m. 
ConFESSIONS 
SATURDAYS 
4-5 p.m. (Fr. Mueller) 7-8 p.m. CFr. Wylie) 
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Church School Staff 1945-46 


Director: The Rector (Fr. Wylie) 


SUPERINTENDENT: Mr. L. Francis Ellsbree 


TREASURER: Mr. Charles E. Jennings 


SECRETARY: Miss M. Pauline Richards 


Cuore Drrecror (S. Cecilia’s): Mrs. Gordon A. Stillings 


Orcanist: Mr. George C. Phelps 
CatecuistT (Lower School): The Curate (Fr. Mueller) 


Primary SCHOOL TEACHERS: 


(Regulars Only) 


LoweErR ScHOOL TEACHERS: 


CRegulars Only) 


_Mrs. Wilbert N. Pearson 


Miss June L. Griffin 
Miss Helen Reardon 


Mrs. G. Alfred Genereux 
Mrs. Ralph A. Wiranis 
Mr. Roland Brake 

Mr. Fred I. Farwell 

Mr. Arthur Z. Lindgren 
Mr. George A. Anderson 
Mr. Richard T. Browne, Sr. 
Mr. Wilbert N. Pearson 
Miss Dorothy Pollock 
Mrs. Gordon A. Stillings 
Mrs. Thomas E. Cluff 
Mrs. Walter Conway 
Miss Ethel Hoskins 

Mrs. Rose F. Byrne 


Hicu Scuooxu Instrrucror: The Rector 
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Organizations 


1945-46 


Tue Cuoir 
Organist and Choirmaster: Mr. George C. Phelps 
Choir Mothers: Mrs. John Kent and Mrs. Edmund Reardon 


Trebles: 
Lawrence Baker Bernard Jakobsen 
Ronald Brake James King 
David Brown Richard McMullen 
Edward Cluett Robert Moulton 
Waldron Cluett Charles O’Hara 
Paul Etter Joseph O'Hara 
Charles Forest Edward Pertsch 
Robert Forest Scott Rose 
Lee Frey Cromwell Schubarth 
John Gamble Ronald Stride 
Fred Gotauco James Thomas 
Robert Gould William Whitmarsh 
Martin Henderson 

Altos: Basses: 
John F. Williams Leonard Clark 
Richard Lonergan Stanley Cross 

Tenors: Stanley Hardy 
Richard Rouse Osborne Rae 
Tracy Slack, Sr. Tracy Slack, Jr. 
Henry Strong Charles Trupiano 
Richard Wilson 


THe Women’s AUXILIARY 
President: Mrs. Edmund Reardon 
Vice-President: Miss Pauline Richards 
Treasurer: Mrs. Jared W. Davis 
Secretary: Mrs. Joseph Barbara 
Chaplain: The Rector 


S. ANNE’s GuILD 
President: Mrs. Margaret I. Streeter 
Vice-President: Mrs. Isabelle Thorburn 
Treasurer: Mrs. Helen Wilson 
Secretary: Mrs. Hazel C. Allen 
Chaplain: The Rector 


Tue Parish Work AssocIATION 
President Emerita: Mrs. Reginald H. Mair 
President: Mrs. Allan McLeod Brown 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. George W. Boland 
Chaplain: Fr. Mueller . 
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S. Vincent’s Guitp (Acolytes) 


President: Mr. Walter Crawford, Jr. 
Vice-President: Mr. Alton Copp 
Treasurer: Mr. Arthur Noyes 
Secretary: Mr. Paul Holm 
Chaplain: The Rector 


Tue UsHers 

Head: Mr. Charles E. Jennings 
Mr. Walter Bennett 
Mr. William Burmeister 
Mr. William R. Claflin 
Mr. Jared W. Davis 
Mr. Howard A. Fuller 
Mr. Frank Hanlon 
Mr. Calvin S. Merrill 
Mr. Joseph O’Hara 


Tue ALTAR CHAPTER 
Sacristan: Miss Lauretta Garland 
Chaplain: The Rector 


S. Cecit1a CHoir 
Director: Mrs. Gordon Stillings 
Organist: Mr. George C. Phelps 


THE CoNFRATERNITY OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
Warden: Fr. Mueller 
Secretary: Mrs. C. Everett Cooper 


S. Joun’s Guitp 
President: Mr. Joseph O’Hara 
Chaplain: Fr. Mueller 


Tue MEn’s Division OF THE CuurcH SERVICE LEAGUE 
President: Mr. Chauncy L. Sheldon 
Vice-President: Mr. Joseph O’Hara 
Treasurer: Mr. Philip W. Burleigh 
Recording Secretary: Mr. John F. Williams 
Correspondence Secretary: Mr. Joseph Rencurrel 
Representative to the League: Mr. L. Francis Ellsbree 
Chaplain: Fr. Mueller 


Tue Girt Scout Troop 
Scout Leader: Mrs. Ralph Wiranis 


Tue Boy Scour Troop 
Scoutmaster: Mr. Joseph O’Hara 


THE Brownie Scouts 
Director: Mrs. Joseph MacRitchie 
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